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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
AJNVHE conclusion of Peace with Victory was celebrated all 
| over the country on Saturday last. From London down 
to the humblest villages, every place was gay with flags by 
day and with lights and fireworks when night came. There 
was no mistaking the universal emotion of pride and thankful- 
ness. In London the official programme was carried out most 
successfully. The rain which fell in the afternoon and evening 
could not quench the spirits of the crowds—vast even for London 
~-which thronged the streets and parks and open spaces. The 
triumphal march of representative bodies of British sailors 
and soldiers, preceded by Allied contingents, was a great spectacle. 


General Pershing led the way, at the head of the American 
troops. Marshal Foch himself headed the French column, 
which included some of the picturesque cavalry and the ever- 
popular Zouaves. Italy, Japan, Belgium, gallant Bohemia, 
China, Siam, and the other Allies were all represented on this 
auspicious day. Admiral Beatty marched every step of the way 
at the head of a very sine body of sailors and Marines from 
the Grand Fleet. Sir Douglas Haig had dragged himself from 
a sick-bed to ride in front of a force representing every regiment 
in the Army and every branch of the Service, with the Dominion 
forces—the Indians were unhappily delayed at sea—the Air 
Force and the Tanks and the women of the Queen’s corps. 
The Commander-in-Chief, though the most modest of men, risked 
a serious illness rather than disappoint the troops and the 
public, who looked for him as one of the chief figures of the 
great pageant, 

We have been told by a venerable spectator who had seen 
all the historic London processions during the past seventy 
years that last Saturday’s Victory march was the most impressive 
and the most perfectly ordered of them all. One episode which 
touched the heart most poignantly was the saluting by all the 
commanders and their men of a laurelled cenotaph in Whitehall 
dedicated to ‘‘ The Glorious Dead ”—those who gave their lives 
that we might live in peace. The massed colours of the cavalry 
and infantry, borne in the van of the British troops, were 
astonishingly effective. All the martia] traditions of our race 
seemed to be embodied in that sudden blaze of colour and gold. 


But when all has been said, the most wonderful thing, the 
almost incredible thing, was the British soldier himself in the 
mass. Napier’s phrase about the majesty with which the British 
soldier fights is well known. One wonders what words Napier 
could have found to express his astonishment and his reverence 
if he had been present at the procession last Saturday. The 
varieties of countenance, physical build, and uniform among 
our military visitors were an epitome of the great alliance 
and the widespread association of men who had rushed to arms 





to defeat Germany and save their homes and liberties. But 
even this epitome was not so impressive as the record which our 
plain British soldiers carried in their persons and their experi- 
ences, or as those simply printed names of the near and distant 
spots in the world where our soldiers had fought. As we read 
that long list of names, some familiar, many strange, the words of 
Virgil came into our mind: Quae regio in terris nostri non 
plena laboris?—What part of the world is not full of our 
labour ? Virgil meant, of course, the fame rather than the 
product of Roman work. And fame is indeed the just lot of 
our men—such fame as was never before won in arms. 


The Times on Thursday published a scheme—in certain 
respects not a new one—for the solution of the Irish difficulty. 
So far as we have examined it, we cannot pretend to be 
sanguine of its prospects. At the same time we naturally 
desire to give every consideration to an attempt at a solution 
which is evidently sincere and has been carefully thought out. 
The plan is quite rational in that it really tries to meet the diffi- 
culties. In fact it is so rational in its effort to stop all the gaps 
that it is extremely complicated, and it would be impossible 
for us to discuss it on Thursday when we go to press, and have 
no space at our disposal. We must leave discussion for another 
occasion if the scheme should enjoy serious support. The objec- 
tions of North-East Ulster to a Dublin Parliament are frankly 
recognized, and it is suggested that there should be two Provin- 
cial Assemblies, one representing the whole Province of Ulster, 
and one representing the rest of Ireland. There would also be 
an all-Ireland Parliament. But would Sinn Fein accept that 
solution, even if Ulster did? We fear that Sinn Fein would 
not look at it. Of course the trouble is that the Sinn Feiners 
want to rule North-East Ulster but not to win her acquiescence. 
How the Sinn Feiners might win the heart of Ulster if they really 
wanted to do it we have explained in our first leading article. 








The Austrian Peace Treaty, at length completed by the 
Allies, was handed to the Austrian delegates at St. Germain 
last Sunday. The old frontiers towards Bohemia and Hungary 
have been modified so as to transfer some German-speaking 
districts to Austria, Austria is to abolish Conscription and 
to reduce her Army to thirty thousand men within three months. 
She is to admit her responsibility for making full reparation 
to civilians, and to pay certain sums down and the remainder 
within thirty years. The new States formed out of the Dual 
Monarchy are to bear their propertions of the Debt contracted 
before the war, but are freed from the burden of the War Debt, 
which will fall upon Austria alone. This provision, though 
absolutely just, seems to mean the bankruptcy of Austria 
or the repudiation of her colossal War Debt. Austria is to 
surrender all her shipping, and to deliver certain cattle to her 
neighbours whom she attacked and robbed so shamelessly. 
Further, she is to restore some of the treasures taken from 
her former subject States and accumulated in Vienna, such 
as the Crown jewels of Tuscany, the relics of the Norman 
Kings of Sicily, and the old Bohemian records from Prague. 
The sins of the Hapsburgs have found them out. The nations 
which they enslaved are exacting a very rightous retribution. 





Mr. Lloyd George made a vigorous defence of the Germin 
Peace Treaty and of the special guarantee to France when the 
Bills to confirm them were debated in the House of Commons 
on Monday. To those who complained that Germany had been 
let off too lightly he said that Germany would be made to pay up 
to the limit of her capacity. To those, on the other hand, who 
expressed doubts about the Saar Valley and the Polish frontie- 
he said that the Treaty did not create a new Alsace. The 
overwhelming majority of the people in the Polish “ corridor’ 
were Poles, and must, in the name of “ self-determination,” 
be restored to Poland. East Prussia was separated once more 
from Brandenburg, but the intervening Poles could not be 
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sacrificed to Germany on that account. The Treaty was a step 
towards abolishing Conscription, which had arisen under the 
menace of Prussian militarism. It would have been folly to 
disband our armies before we had made Peace secure. Early 
next year we should have a voluntary Army strong enough to 
defend our interests. It was necessary, he added, to try the 
ex-Kaiser so as to show the world that a ruler who planned an 
aggressive war would henceforth be treated as a felon. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to deal very plainly and firmly 
with the case of Ireland, which Mr. Devlin had tried to relate 
to the question of the Peace Treaty. He told the Nationalists 
that “they were not satisfied with any self-determination for 
themselves without depriving others of the right to self-deter- 
mination.” The difficulty was, he said, that Ireland was not a 
nation, any more than Great Britain was a nation. There were 
two nations in Ireland, as there were three nations here in Great 
Britain. Mr. Lloyd George sees that, until the two nations in 
Ireland can come to some agreement, nothing can be done to 
modify the Union, which is the best and fairest compromise 
as yet discovered. But the Nationaliste, as Mr. Lloyd George 
said, will not face the facts. We fear that some of ‘the well- 
meaning people who are asking for “‘ something to be done” 
are equally blind to the facts of Irish life and Irish 
character. 


The House of Commons sat late on Monday night and passed 
the Peace Treaty Bill and the Franco-British Treaty Bill through 
all their stages. Mr. Devlin moved the rejection of the Peace 
Treaty because Mr. Lloyd George told the truth about Ireland, 
but in the division he mustered only four votes. The French 
Treaty was passed without a division, though one or two mal- 
contents raised frivolous objections. The prompt ratification 
by the House of Commons of the guarantee to France is un- 
questionably in accord with the views of nearly all thinking men 
in this country, and it has given great satisfaction in 
Paris. 


The Transport Bill .was introduced in the House of Lords on 
Monday by Lord Lytton. He pleaded that the Bill merely gave 
the proposed Ministry power of control and supervision for two 
years, and that it would not prejudge the question of nationaliza- 
tion. The nature of the opposition aroused by the Bill may be 
judged from the fact that Lord Buckmaster, one of the most faith- 
ful followers stil] left to Mr. Asquith, moved that the Bill should 
be delayed until the Government revealed their true policy 
and explained how the immense financial responsibilities 
involved in the Bill were to be met. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
continuing the debate on Wednesday, said that the Bill impiied 
the compulsory nationalization of the railways on the American 
principle of ‘‘ Wreck before capture,” and that it was most 
unwise to subordinate the roads to the railways. Lord Devon- 
port and Lord Midleton declared that the future Minister of 
Transport should only be given control over the railways; it 
was unsafe, Lord Midleton said, to regard the name of Sir Eric 
Geddes as a panacea for all ills. The Bill was read a second 
time, but the House of Lords seems strongly inclined to curtail 
the excessive and arbitrary powers which the Bill would confer 
upon a dictator of transport. 


The Miners’ Federation at Keswick on Thursday week refused 
the Government’s offer to defer for three months the increase 
of the price of coal by six shillings a ton, on condition that the 
miners worked hard and refrained from striking. Tho Feder- 
ation offered to co-operate with the Government if they would 
nationalize the coal-mines at once, but it rejected any limitation 
of the sacred right to strike. The Federation also demanded 
an increase of 14°3 per cent. to enable pieco-workers to earn as 
much in seven hours as they used to earn in eight hours. 
Meanwhile the men were to remain at work. 


My. Bonar Law announced on Friday week that, as his offer 
to the miners had been rejected, the price of coal would be 
advanced from Monday. A number of miners in the Midlands 
ceased work by way of protest. A more serious strike developed 
in Yorkshire over the question of piece-rates. The Coa] Con- 
troller offered to give the piece-workers an increase of 12} per 
cent. instead of the 10 per cent. indicated by Mr. Justice Sankey. 
The Yorkshire miners’ Unions, content with nothing less than 
14°? er cent., made this a pretext for striking. On Saturday 
lage they resorted for the first time in many years to the 
extreme step of calling out the pump workers at the collieries, 








The Prime Minister on Monday tald the House of Commons 
that the Yorkshire coalfield, the seeond largest in Britain, wag 
in a very dangerous condition, owing to this dastardly act on the 
part of the miners’ Union. He had, he said, ordered men from 
the Fleet.to man the pumps so as to save the mines from destruc. 
tion. When the regular pump men returned, the sailors would 
be withdrawn. The miners’ action threatened not only their 
own means of livelihood, but also the great industries on which 
Yorkshire lives. Tho Prime Minister said that he had asked the 
Miners’ Federation what it proposed to do in regard to pumping. 
Mr. Smith, the very unwise leader of the Yorkshire miners, 
declared on Tuesday that the Miners’ Federation had no contro] 
over Yorkshire, and that the sending of the sailors to save the 
mines showed that the Government were simply “out to defend 
the employer.” Such levity is deplorable. The strike hag 
already led to the closing.of iron and steel works in Sheffield, and 
the mills in the West. Riding must soon stop for lack of fuel. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at Plymouth on Tuesday, said that no 
reprobation.could be too strong for the Yorkshire miners’ leaders 
who were trying to paralyse the future resources of the mines by 
stopping the pumps. They had, hesaid, nosympathy in thegreat 
world of Labour. Our best hope for industrial peace was the growth 
of a conscious sense of common interests and common responsi- 
bilities among all engaged in production and distribution. This 
involved the discarding of many old traditions and methods, 
and the giving of “ an actual and a living voice to Labour in the 
control and carrying on of the common adventure.” But 
organized Labour and organized Capital must always have 
regard to the interests of all producers and of the consuming 
community at large. In other words, Mr. Asquith repudiated 
the fatal doctrine of the class war by which Marx has led so 
many half-educated men astray. Our greatest need, he said, 
was for a larger output of coal so that the price might fall. He 
devoted the rest of his speech to the advocacy of Free Trade. 


As we write on Thursday it is announced that the Prime 
Minister has made a new offer to the Executive of the Miners’ 
Federation in regard to the piece-workers. Mr. Justice 
Sankey estimated that the output would decline by less than 
10 per cent. in the shorter working day. The Government 
will guarantee the piece-workers against any loss of earnings, 
and will therefore raise the piece-rates ‘‘ by an amount which 
on the average will be found necessary to correspond with a 
10 per cent. reduction in output.’” The Coal Controller and the 
Federation may arrange the details. It seems a fair offer. 





However soon the coal crisis may come to an end, enough 
damage has been done and enough delay caused very sensible 
to darken the prospect for industry and domestic comfort. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that good may come out of evil, as may 
quite well happen if the Government and the nation make up 
their minds to begin at once to reduce the enormous waste in 
the use of coal. The open fire with its flaming gaseous coal in 
many millions of British homes sends up the chimney daily an 
incalculable amount of wealth in the form of wasted by-products. 
A writer in the 7'imes has recently described the wastefulness, 
which we have ourselves often mentioned, of the high-tempera- 
ture process by which coke is produced. It ought to be replaced, 
he says, by the low-temperature process. The supply of benzo! 
for motor traction could thus be increased almost indefinitely. 
Perhaps a thousand million gallons of benzol would be pro- 
duced annually. 


The writer of a letter in the Z'imes on Monday similarly 
charged the London County Council with throwing away many 
millions of cubic feet of gas a year by their practice of disposing 
of the London sewage. It has been proved, he writes, that this 
sewage would produce 260,000 tons of sludge every year froim 
which 15,000 cubio feet of gas per ton, besides by-products, 
could easily be obtained. At 4s. per thousand feet of gas, this 
would save £750,000 a year for the ratepayers, and the by- 
products might be put at another £200,000 a year. We hope 
that the correspondent’s figures are right. 


Again, in the Times of Wednesday Dr. Leonard Hill says :— 
“It is estimated that with the present use of raw coal 90 to 95 
per cent. of the therma] energy a y carbonization 


use of gas ke, and saving of by- ucts the waste could 
be reduced to 70 to 75 per cent. By edlentifio control, then, the 
onal sup ly oan be made three fo five times as abuhdant and 
plenty ate for export. nation should tackle this problem 
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as-it tackled the war, and instal gas and electric stations and 
provide appliances as it provided. guns and shells.” 


We heartily agree. The Government ought to give a lead at‘once. 


Many of the engine-drivers on the North-Eastern Railway 
struck last week, causing great inconvenience and loss to the 
industrial districts which the railway serves. The pretext for 
this strike was the suspension of ten drivers who had failed to 
pass the eyesight test very properly imposed by the company. 
The test had been arranged by the company after consultation 
with the two railwaymen’s Unions, and the larger Union promptly 
ordered its members to remain at work while the matter was 
being discussed. The North-Eastern railwaymen, however, 
repudiated the authority of the Union and followed their own 
Strike Committee. Last Saturday Sir Auckland Geddes offered 
to establish an official eyesight test within’ a month, and con- 
strained the North-Eastern Company to withdraw its own test 
and reinstate the ten drivers. The railwaymen thereupon 
returned to work. From the public standpoint such a “ settle- 
ment’ is deplorable. It means, in plain English, that for the 
time being a driver who cannot distinguish a red from a green 
light is to be allowed to drive a passenger train because, if’he 
is transferred to other duties, his comrades will again strike. 


Delegates of the “ Triple Alliance” of miners, railwaymen, 
and transport workers, meeting privately in London on Wed- 
nesday, decided to ask the members of their Unions whether 
they would take “industrial action” to “enforce” certain 
political demands. The demands include the abolition of Con- 
scription, the withdrawal of our troops from Russia, and absten- 
tion from “military intervention” in trade disputes. The 
extremists who apparently control the “Triple Alliance ” 
rejected a proposal that the meeting should be open to the 
Press, though they profess to abhor “secret diplomacy.” 
‘Industrial action ” moans, of course, a strike on the part of a 
small minority to coerce the Government representing the large 
majority. No Government could yield to such a threat. 


The return of the Government candidate, Mr. Matthews, in 
the East Swansea by-clection shows how very far the Labour 
Party is from representing the working classes. East Swansea 
is a typical industrial constituency. The Socialists are stronger 
in South Wales than in almost any other part of the country. 
They had an experienced and popular candidate in Mr. Williams, 
an ex-Mayor. Mr. Smillie himself spoke on Mr. Williams’s 
behalf, and declared that the election would be a test of the 
workmen’s views on the nationalization of the mines. The 
result was that the working men and women of East Swansea 
returned. the Government candidate by a majority of 1,092. 
Their “ direct action ”’ is distinctly encouraging. 


The Victory Loan was successful. Mr. Chamberlain 
announced on Thursday week that the new subscriptions for 
Funding Loan or Victory Bonds amounted to £539,000,000. 
This represents about £450,000,000 in cash, to which must be 
added £9,600,000 from the sale of War Savings Certificates. 
Stock to the value of £169,000,000 was converted into the new 
Loan, which thus amounted to £708,000,000—the precise total 
of the National Debt on the eve of the war. The ready response 
of the nation to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal will do much to 
re-establish confidence in our financial stability. 





The new scale of pay so long awaited by the officers of the 
Navy was published on Friday week. The men’s pay was sub- 
stantially increased some months ago, and the officers are to be 
paid on the new scale from the same date, February Ist last. 
The Admiralty has at last agreed to pay the senior officers a 
living. wage. A Captain, commanding a battleship with a 
thousand men on board, received before the war from an un- 
grateful country the munificent salary of £428, but he is now to 
receive £1,095, with certain allowances. The junior officers, 
however, seem to fare badly under the new scale. A Lieutenant’s 
pay, for example, is nominally increased by sixpence a day, but 
the abolition of the messing allowance and ‘grog money” 
and the “ hard lying. money ” in a destroyer, together with the 
cessation of the “service rates” at which Income Tax was 
charged, will, so far as we can see, leave the Lieutenant worse 
off by at least tenpence a day—or one shilling and tenpence if 
he is serving in a destroyer. The Lieutenant was not overpaid 
at sixteen shillings and sixpence a day, and it seems rather 
ungracious to cut down his modest income by a subterfuge 
which the public may not detect. Yet the total additional cost 





of the new scheme for the pay and allowanees-of permanent 
officers is estimated at no more than £1,400,000, or half the cost 
of one Dreadnought. 


Lord Newton gained a handsome verdict in his libel action 
against the Daily Mail on Friday week. Sir: John Simen, for 
the defence, though he ingeniously tried to make the jury 
follow false scents, could not offer any serious justification for 
the gross abuse which the Daily Mail. persistently showered 
upon Lord Newton. Lord Newton is well known to have a 
eaustic wit, but whatever use the Daily Mail: and. ite counsel 
tried to make of this or that phrase did not prevail against the 
solid sense of the jury that Lord Newton had.spent himself in 
the public service and had done an enormous amount of hard 
work on behalf of the British prisoners of war, and that to 
accuse such a man of jeering at the prisoners was an outrage. 


The jury evidently took the view that Lord Newton’s real 
offence in the eyes of the Daily Mail'was by no means that he 
had failed in his labours for the prisoners but that he had reproved 
the Daily Mail. Other men in public life, Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Long for instance, who have also attacked the Daily Mail 
have been pursued with similar vituperation. Although the 
verdict was a personal triumph for Lord Newton on which we 
heartily congratulate him, it wes more important from the 
public point of view. If the brains, experience, and goodwill] 
of distinguished public men are to be kept in the service of the 
nation, they must not be exposed to wanton vilification. 

There is some mystery about the speech which Mr. Churchill 
made at a recent dinner, advocating the formation of a per- 
manent Centre Party. On the one hand we have been told— 
and Mr, Churchill has said this more or less himself—that the 
speech contained only casual reflections intended for the ears of a 
few friends, and on the other hand it has been said that Mr. 
Churchill read his speech, which was a long one, from a carefully 
typed paper, and that it had not been written without the 
knowledge of the Prime Minister. The next move was the 
announcement that Mr. Churchill would publish the speech 
for all the world to read so that every one might see how little 
or how much significance it contained. No sooner was the 
mystery to be thus ended than it unexpectedly deepened. The 
speech was not published on Wednesday as had been promised, 
and it was announced that publication was postponed. 











The Times said that “no explanation was given [of this 
postponement], but it was obvious that some higher authority 
had stepped in with an absolute veto.” Those who cared to 
guess who the higher authority might be received a certain 
guidance from the subsequent words in the T'imes that it was 
understood that the Prime Minister on his return from Criccieth 
to London “ called for a copy of the speech and read it with 
great interest.”” What does it all mean? Our readers may 
know more even before the Spectator reaches them, as the imme- 
diate publication of the speech is promised after all. Politicians 
who would welcome the formation of a permanent Centre Party 
have noticed with satisfaction that Mr. Lloyd George, who 
seemed in danger a short time ago of lurching too heavily over 
to the left, has since been lurching back towards the right— 
witness his most recent remarks on nationalization and on 
Ulster, If it be true that the Prime Minister has blue-penoilled 
Mr. Churchill’s speech, it may mean that Mr. Lloyd George is 
doubtful whether the time is ripe for the new movement. 





The inclination of Mr. Lloyd George against nationalization 
has, however, been sufficiently marked, we take it, to make the 
Daily Mail feel that it must have heard wrong when it put its 
ear to the ground some time ago and rose up and encouraged 
the nation to prepare for nationalization of the coal-mines. 
This may be the meaning of the curious leading article in the 
Daily Mail of Wednesday rebuking the Labour Party for Par- 
liamentary incompetence. For our part, we should be all in 
favour of a permanent Centre Party—that is, a party repre- 
senting the normal moderate opinions of Englishmen—if 
only we could be sure that the Centre Party would be managed, 
to begin with, by the right people. But we fear that those who 
lurch into a central position rather by accident or from ex- 
pediency might only too quickly lurch out of it again. 








Bank rate, per cent.,changed from 5} per cent.April 5,1917. 
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OF THE DAY. 


— 
HOW TO WIN ULSTER. 


Oe of the great delusions connected with the Irish 

question, perhaps the greatest of them all, is that 
Unionists like ourselves do not really want to settle the 
Irish question, but cynically prefer to keep things as they 
are. Do not want to settle the Irish question! Good 
Heavens! Is there any sane person breathing to-day 
who takes up such a position? We would give anything 
that Honour and Justice will let us give to settle the 
[rish question. All we ask is that it shall be a real settle- 
ment, and not a worse unsettlement than that which we 
have got now. It is true that we have no use for a settle- 
ment which must bring more unrest, and unrest with a real 
basis, more grievances, and again with better cause—a 
settlement which will substitute the fierce hard hatred 
of the men of the North and of friends betrayed for the 
histrionic hatred and romantic national prejudices of 
the Celt. A true settlement we should accept with 
gratitude inexpressible. 

We admit that in writing this we are using what may seem 
to be the language of exaggeration. Yet we are not. 
A whitlow produces as much agitation in the body and 
aa strong a desire to get rid of it as some far more 
deadly disturbance. As reasoning beings, we have to 
ulmit that if we have to continue the sfafws quo in 
Ireland without any amelioration, none of the awful 
things prophesied will happen. We shall only be worried 
beyond words. But we, like the rest of the nation, are 
tired of being worried, and at this moment above all 
others would like to still the shrill, nerve-racking voice 
of the angry Celt. Besides, though it is nothing but idle 
and baseless complaint which assails us from across the 
Channel, it discredits us with our kinsmen in America. 
Ignorant of the true conditions, they sententiously, though 
perhaps not unnaturally, declare that we can’t be holding 
the baby in the right way or it wouldn't be crying in that 
distressing manner. 

Once more then let us ask —Is the finding of a solution a 
possibility ? As all men now, from Mr. Lloyd George 
downwards, are discovering, what blocks a solution is the 
existence of the two Irelands. People find themselves, when 
beginning to talk about nationalities, confronted by the 
hard fact that Ireland is not a nation but two nations, 
and that therefore the principle of Self-Determination can 
provide no solution except through a partition of Ireland 
and the granting of separation to those parts of Ireland 
which demand it, and again a closer union with Britain to 
those parts which desire that solution. But the Nationalists 
and Sinn Feiners, those who are calling loudest for self- 
determination for themselves, tell us that in no circum- 
stances will they grant self-determination to the Pro- 
testant North. They will not accept partition on any 
terms. Here then is the impasse. The Nationalists ask 
for something which we cannot give them unless we violate 
the principle upon which their demand is based. Is there 
any way out! Clearly the suggested coercion, which 
Mr. de Valera talks about plainly, which Mr. Devlin hints 
at with a kind of genial rhetoric, and which the Irish 
Hierarchy more darkly foreshadows, is an impossible 
solution. Equally absurd is the somewhat acrid admonition 
of worthy Liberals here, who tell us that Ulster ought to 
know better than to be so recalcitrant. We find, indeed, 
keen Nonconformists and advocates of a very active 
passive resistance on such matters as education scolding 
Ulater very roundly for showing much the same spirit 
as they themselves have shown, only that Ulster has 
tea times stronger reason and is acting not upon a punctilio 
but upon real fears. Clearly we must veto both these 
plans for overcoming U!ster’s refusal of the demand that 
the Sinn Feiners shal! rule over a physically undivided if 
morally disunited Ireland. 

There is, however, we believe, a way out. 


TOPICS 


We indicate 


it in no spirit of paradox er to place our opponents in 
the wrong, but with perfect sincerity, even if we have to 
admit with no very great hopes. Our remedy is simple, easy, 
and perfectly practical ; but, alas! experience of political 
affairs shows that such a remedy is often just the kind upon 





a 
which no one will rely. ‘The plain man in politics, ag jg 
medicine, dearly likes the prescribing of sensational drugs 
The remedy we suggest is that the Irish Home Rulers should 
make it their business to win over Ulster. We are certain 
that they can do so if they are sincere in their endeayour 
and above all if they will take the time and trouble to 
prove themselves sincere. How are they to win Ulster? 
* By deeds rather than by words ”’ must be their motto, 
The first step is, we admit, a difficult one for the present 
Home Rulers to take, but it is of such vast importance 
that it will cover half the ground. They must begin by 
acknowledging in the fullest and freest terms the right of 
self-determination in that homogeneous area of North. 
Kast Ulster which has come to be known as the Six-County 
Area, The Nationalists must say to the Ulstermen iy 
terms the sincerity of which cannot be doubted that they 
do not want this area in which the local majority is so 
strongly Protestant and non-Celtic to come into their 
national system until the majority of the people in the said 
area are genuinely anxious to be co-partners with the 
South and West. “ Not only will we not force you, but 
we do not want you except as the most willing of willing 
guests at our freemen’s feast.” If that were said, and 
said with sincerity, it would make many instantaneous 
converts to Home Rule in Ulster, and would prove the 
seed-ground out of which many more would grow. It 
would not, we admit, win Ulster at once, but it would 
put the rest of Ireland in the way of winning her. he 
next step must be the abandonment by the Nationalists 
of expressions of hatred towards England, and of the desire 
to create mischief between us and our American kinsmen., 
Next must come, and this is perhaps most important 
of all, not merely the abandonment of such horrible acts 
of cruelty and murder as have taken place recently in 
Ireland (we mean the shooting of Magistrates and_police- 
men under conditions which can only be described as 
treacherous, bloodthirsty, and cowardly), but also the exen- 
plary punishment of those who attempt to commit them, 
and a complete change of attitude on the part of the civil 
population towards their perpetrators. Next, the Nationalist 
Government when established in the South and West must 
give proof that they are anxious to set the people genuinely 
at work, and not to live upon sentimental grievances p/ys 
doles from those whom they denounce as the authors 
of their wrongs. Ulster has never looked to Government 
for help, but has been the architect of her own good fortune, 
and she very naturally dreads greatly the interference 
of ignorant officials with her splendid industries. Nothing 
could more reassure her, and therefore do more to 
win her, than if she saw a Nationalist Government! 
showing a sound and liberal policy as regards trade and 
commerce. 


We have kept the most important of all the methods by 
which Ulster can be won till the last. It is by a complete 
change of attitude on the part of the I[rish Hierarchy 
towards Protestantism and those who practise it in Ireland. 
The Ulstermen will not be satisfied, and feel that they 
ought not to be satisfied, with the bare assurance that there 
will be no Jaws made under which the Protestants will he 
placed at a disadvantage. Such an assurance leaves them 
cold. They want an assurance that the Roman Cathol: 
Bishops of Ireland will not interfere in the work of govern- 
ment, will not insist that all the chief offices shall be given 
to Roman Catholics, and that Protestants shall have not 
only no influence on policy but no hand in the work of 
the Executive. It is idle to tell the Protestants of Ulster 
that they need have no fears in this matter, and that the 
Nationalist civilians will show plenty of spirit in resisting 
ecclesiastical authority. The Ulstermen will want some- 
thing more than verbal guarantees on this point. They 
cannot forget the action taken during the war, not to go 
any further back, by the Roman Hierarchy. Take for 
example this very question of partition. The Ulster 
leaders in the Convention consented to make the supreme 
sacrifice when Mr. Redmond agreed to partition. They 
did not want to break up the Union, but they made no 
attempt to use their power to veto Home Rule for the 
South and West. [or some hours it looked as if we 
were really going to have a solution of the Irish question 
on equitable terms, And then, like a thunderbolt from an 
angry sky, fell the veto of the Roman Catholic Bishops. 
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They killed the Redmond scheme, and many of his friends 
still say they sent Mr. Redmond to his grave with a 
broken heart. ‘To win Ulster the Nationalists must give 
some proof that under separation from the United King- 
lom they are not going to allow the Bishops to take 
action of that kind. 

Take again the case of Compulsory Service. It is all very 
well to say that the National Church was forced into 
opposing Compulsory Service by the strong feeling in the 
country. That, we venture to say, is not the fact. No 
doubt Compulsory Service was unpopular, but the Roman 
jishops took the line they did, not for fear they should 
quarrel with their flocks, but because they were pro-German 


in feeling, and because as loyal servants of the Vatican they | ! ; : ) 
ing the public to be misled about the real price of coal 


did not wish Germany and Austria to be beaten. The 
enforcement of Compulsory Service on the Irish in Ireland 
as Abraham Lincoln enforced it upon the Irish in the 
Northern States would, we are sure, not only have been 
practicable, but would have made a new Ireland. But 
the Roman Hierarchy did net want that new Ireland, for 
it would have been a much Jess priest-ridden Ireland than 
that which now exists. Once more, then, we desire to 
peint out that there is nothing more essential for the 
winning of Ulster than the giving of proof that in the 
Ireland of the future the Roman Church will not claim the 
right of political veto, and above all things will not insist 
that the kevs of knowledge shall rest in her hands alone. 
For remember, and this point should be specially noted by 
Noneonformists, one of the chief matters in which the 








Ulstermen dread Roman Catholic interference is education. | 


Even now the Ulstermen find the Hierarchy in effect, though 
ef course not in form, forbidding them to establish in the 
Protestant city of Belfast a system of elementary education 
which would prevent thousands of children growing up 
as they ure now growing up, ignerant of the very elements 
of education. 

We might prolong the list of the ways in which Ulster 
might be won, but we have said enough to show the main 
lines of advance. If the Nationalist leaders have any 
statesmanship left in them, and if they really want a 


| long, upon every family in the land. 


solution, surely they will think it worth while to win | 


Uister, From their point of view, they will only be assent- 


ing to a temporary partition, because if they believe in | 


their own case at all, they must believe in their power to 
show that their object is peaceful penetration and not 
oppression and plunder. 

In what we have said above we have written from the 
heart, and with an intense desire to find a positive solution 
other than the mere maintenance of the satus quo Or 
that harsher solution which we set forth the other day 
forcible partition. But what are we to say if some cynical 
Unionist, if you will, realist Unionist, says to us: 
“ Your proposal for winning Ulster may be sound enough 


or, 


per se, but it is purely Utopian, or at any rate deals with an | [! 
; | They do not ask for more wages. 


Treland which does not now exist. You appeal to the 
Nationalists. You might as well appeal to the inverte- 
brates of Ireland, for one is hardly rarer than the other. 
The people to whom you must appeal to win over the Ulster- 
men are not the Nationalists but the Sinn Feiners: Mr. 
de Valera, Mme. Markiewicz, and Mr. Griffith. They will 
laugh your proposition to scorn, They do not want to win 
North-East Ulster. 
than that, the way of Bolshevism in all lands, the way 
of the men who when they talk of solution mean force 
and bloodshed, the men whose universal remedy is to kill.” 
Our answer to so pessimistic a criticism will be: “ You 
ean but try.” It may be that there is no one who will 
listen to our plea, or at any rate be in a position to carry 
it out. Anyway, there are certain men who still arrogate 
to themselves the title of Nationalist leaders, and who 
believe that Ireland will very soon abandon Sinn Fein and 
look to them for guidance. We mean of course the group 
headed by Sir Horace Plunkett, the chieftain whom we 
gather the 7'tmes regards as able and willing to carry out its 
proposals for Dominion Home Rule. If they have some 
weight and authority with their fellow-countrymen, which 
we would fain believe they have, why should not they 
take up the task of winning Ulster, and tell their 


They have a shorter way with her | 


THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 

Sage miners had their opportunity at the end of last 

. week of falling in with the very fair offer which 
had been made by Mr. Bonar Law, and they rejected it. 
Mr. Bonar Law had said that if the miners would undertake 
to produce more coal and not to strike during the next 
three months, the Government would postpone the raising 
of the cost of coal by 6s. a ton. In a strict sense Mr. 
Bonar Law had no right to make such an offer. It was a 
real concession, framed to conciliate. It was truly a 
kicking against facts, for the price of coal had been put 
up 6s. higher, not by the act or decision of the Government, 
but by the force of events. To continue the plan of allow- 


was risky, but in the circumstances we think that Mr. 
Bonar Law was right to take the risk. He was right, at 
all events, on the assumption that those miners’ leaders 
who are really powerful at the moment had vestiges of 
reason left and would be guided by them. The assumption 
however, was mistaken. In such a situation as this we 
cannot see that anything is gained by continuing to mis 
lead the public about the gravity of the whole industria. 
and financial position of the country. The Government 
would do well to bring to an end as quickly as possible the 
procedure by which the true prices of things—bread ‘and 
railway rates, for instance-are hidden away under 
Treasury subsidies. Why let people march to bank- 
ruptey without knowing where they are going! We 
think we understand the complacency or mental lethargy 
of our countrymen fairly well, but we have been astonished 
in observing how little people seem to appreciate the true 
meaning of this coal strike, and all that it threatens 
to the trade and health and _ solvency of the 
country. 

One could laugh, if the matter were not so serious, at 
the list of reasons which have been given for the miners’ 
The war in Russia seems a rather remote reason 
hefore 


strike. 
for inflicting suffering, that may become intense 
But even this is not 
equalled in futility by the excuse that food and coal cost 
too much. In other words, some of the men are striking 
because of the conditions which they themselves have 
created, and which they are now doing their best to 
perpetuate. Nevertheless, in spite of the madness and 
wantonness of this strike, with its very un-English recourse 
to sabotage, it would be a mistake to say that it is one of 
those familiar strikes in which the men have clearly 
revolted against Trade Union authority. Authority in 
the miners Unions is, unfortunately, very much divided 
and confused. The Miners’ Federation 
alarmed at what is happening, and, if they were allowed to 
control events, would probably be in a fair way to settle 
the dispute with the Government within a few hours. 
The strikers, however, 
acknowledge no authority but that of their local Unions, 
and it an undoubted fact that the leaders of these 
individual Unions recommend the strike. Chief among 
the leaders is Mr. Smith, of the Yorkshire Miners’ Associa- 
tion, who does not hesitate to say that he will advise his 
men to fight to a finish, whatever the results may be. The 
results already are that, owing to the flooding of some of 
the mines and the breakdown of much of the machinery 
of ventilation, the strikers have done just that sort of 
destruction which the German armies did to the mines in 


are evidently 


is 


| France and Belgium, and which British soldiers lost their 


lives in trying to prevent. 

If it be true that some of the miners genuinely believe 
that they have been deceived by the Government with regard 
to piece-rates, the sooner they are disillusioned the better. 
The Government case as presented by the Coal Controller 
is perfectly clear and perfectly sound. even though it may 
not have been laid properly before the rank-and-file cf 
the miners, whose strong point is not economics. Any one 
who takes the trouble to read the Sankey Report will 
discover that when the miners’ working hours were reduced 
from eight to seven, the rearrangement of wages wis 
suggested on the explicit assumption that men who were 

a rather quicker 


mg 4 . : al Ce 
followers how through a system of partition they mean to | working shorter hours would win coal at 


roduce a stronger and more united Ireland the has 
een hitherto seen in the history of the world ¢ 


| rate. 


This assumption of course invariably underlies the 
In way tle 


argument for shorter hours. a general ) 
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wrinciple is true, and we have no thought of disputing it- 

uring the discussions at the Sankey Commission Mr. 
Sidney Webb, as might have been expected. used this 
assumption as a very potent weapon. What the men 
who are now striking against the piece-rates ask, however, 
is that no such assumption should be allowed; they 
ask that they should be paid during shorter hours at the 
same rate as they were paid during longer hours. This 
would mean in practice that not only would their hours 
be shorter, but they would be paid much more than was 
contemplated by the Sankey Commission. This, after all, 
is not a complicated matter to understand. If it is placed 
clearly before those who have hitherto been in doubt 
about the matter, and they still persist that they have a 
grievance, we shall know exactly where we stand. It 
must not be forgotten that several of the coal-owners, 
anxious to save their mines from destruction and to 
prevent a national industrial disaster, have expressed 
their willingness to meet the demands of the miners and 
raise the piece-rate by 14°3 per cent. instead of the 12°5 
per cent. offered by the Coal Controller. The Sankey 
Report suggested only 10 per cent. 


We should be the last to suggest that the Prime Minister 
should not meet reason with reason at every point where 
he ean do so. The situation is far too grave for any one 
to deprecate a settlement if it can possibly be reached. 
But what we can and do deprecate even at this solemn 
time is that the Prime Minister should throw over the 
Coal Controller if he is not himself convinced that reason 
is moving the other side. Such a policy would be quite 
fatal. Serious though things are now, they would become 
much worse. It would mean that the Prime Minister 
was yielding to blackmail in order to secure a temporary 
immunity. Immunity of that kind is always temporary 
because the blackmailer can never refrain long from 
using the weapon which experience has shown him never 
fails against a certain type of person—the person who 
always yields. 

The community has a right to exist. This right is being 
challenged by the strikers. The experience and skill of 
the strikers at their work of mining have put them in posses- 
sion of a monopoly. They are behaving like monopolists 
of the most cynical and selfish type. What would they 
say if another sort of monopolist, say a landowner, when 
called upon by the Government to produce more food for the 
country, declared that he would not only refuse to plough 
up his park, but would open the banks of a neighbouring 
canal and flood all his land in order that corn should not 
be grown by anybody else? Words would fail even Mr. 
Smillie to describe the wickedness of that landowner. 
Yet that landowner’s case would be exactly analogous 
to what the strikers are doing now. 


What a tragedy the whole thing appears when one 
reflects that if only the workers all over the country would 
put their backs into their jobs, they could within a year 
re-create much of the exhausted wealth of the country ! 
Prices would fall, and wages, which no one talks of reducing, 
would have so much higher a purchasing-power that the 
comfort of the workers would be enormously increased. 
Instead of raising their wages in this practical way, which 
simply could not fail, the miners on strike prefer to paralyse 
the country while they discuss a rise of 3s. or 4s., when 
all the time the price of necessaries is rising in the shops 
against them by many shillings. Moreover, this process of 
the shops, which affects every domestic budget, is going on 
at a _— rate, to our disadvantage all over the world. 
Our trade, instead of being built up again, is slipping away 
into the hands of others. We have stated the case from 
the point of view of the whole nation, but if only the 
miners could be made to understand it, they are destroying 
‘heir own livelihood. Other important trades have been 
destroyed internally before now. If the miners persist, 
they will write the doom of their gwn industry. Men who 
are not mihers cannot be prevented from saving themselves, 
and they will replace coal by using other means of motive- 
power and warmth—water-power, alcohol, benzol, peat, and 
so on. Even the house-builders will make their cottages 
of sun-dried clay, and coal will no longer be used to bake 
the bricks in the kilns. If the miners bring down the 
nation, they will also kill themselves, strong though they 
gre, as Samson did in the tewple. 





THE TRANSPORT BILL. 


thy is not wonderful that the Ministry of Ways and 

Communications Bill, generally known as the Trans- 
port Bill, is encountering increasing opposition as it goes 
along. Considering the way in which the Government 
have managed it, we should have been surprised if any- 
thing else had happened. The Bill contains principles 
on which we, for our part—and we fancy that the public 
took very much the same point of view—were ready to be 
convinced. Although we greatly disliked nationalization 
and unnecessary State control as the result of experience, 
we were prepared to be convinced that the Government 
had so deeply committed themselves during the war that 
there was no way out of the tangle except through the 
nationalization of the means of transport. We were ever 
ready to believe that some other industries, such as coal, 
must be taken over. But everything depended upon the 
assumption that the Government had so clear and bold a 
policy, informed with knowledge, dete:mination, and 
enthusiasm, that they ought to be allowed to try their 
hand at nationalization. In desperate circumstances— 
and industrial conditions to-day are undoubtedly desperate 
—it often happens that what may not be precisely the 
best plan will work best, because the authors of it believe 
in it and are resolved to make it a success. As the means 
of transport had been taken out of private hands during 
the war, and there was only too likely to be chaos if the 
Government control were suddenly removed without any 
transition period, some kind of central co-ordinating 
authority was and is obviously necessary. If the Govern- 
ment thought that a firm and close enough co-ordination 
could come only through nationalization, we could nct 
offhand take the responsibility of denying their argument. 


But what has happened since the Transport Bill was laid 
before the country ? It is impossible to discover in the 
debates in Parliament or in the answers of Ministers to 
deputations that any clear policy emerges. No one knows 
really what the Government think ; and the explangtion, 
we fear, is that the Government themselves do not know 
what tothink. Again, although the Transport Bill involves 
immense expenditure—State bankruptcy would not be 
an impossibility if there were a failure—the Bill actually 
does not make financial provision. It is not merely that 
we are not told what the cost would be; there is no attempt 
even to suggest how the money would be found. Indefinite 
and gigantic powers, with authority to spend money on 
a large-scale (though that authority has been limited since 
the introduction of the Bill), are placed in the hands of 
one man. Sir Eric Geddes, who in a curious phrase is 
spoken: of as the “ Minister-designate,” might conceivably 
use those powers to the benefit of the country, but can 
any one say that it is certain that he would do so? And 
if he should not do so, could any one say that a successor 
to such a prodigy would ever be found? Such statements 
on railway finance as Sir Eric Geddes has inade are hope- 
lessly cloudy. So far as the public can judge, it seems that 
nothing has been charged against the Government for 
the use of the railways during the war. Till this charge 
is made, it will be impossible to know what real loss the 
railways have made during the past five years, or whether 
they have made any loss at all. On July 10th Sir Eric 
Geddes stated that a loss which had been criginally esti- 
mated at between ninety and a hundred million pounds 
had since been raised by his financial experts to a figure 
varying between a hundred and four and a hundred and 
nine millions. The net deficit to be paid by the taxpayers 
for the present year, he said, would be vg million 
pounds, as mentioned in the Budget. This has been 
generally taken to mean that about fifty million pounds 
of the total loss would be met by the new methods of 
economy which Sir Eric Geddes has several times explained. 
In the second reading debate on the Transport Bill, how- 
ever, Sir Eric Geddes reduced the saving possible by 
economies to twenty millions. Where are we ! 


For such reasons as these we have come to the conclusion 
that the Transport Bill ought not to be passed in its present 
form. Just as in the case of the coal industry we were 
convinced against nationalization, on which we at first 
kept an open mind, by the evidence laid before the Sankey 
Commission, so in the present case we are convinced ageinst 
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the Transport Bill by the vagueness, hesitation, and con- 
tradictions of the Government since the Bill was introduced. 
The only conditions—clearness, enthusiasm, and deter- 
mination—which could have made such a Bill likely to be 
successful have been proved wanting. 

When Sir Eric Geddes explained the Bill on March 17th 
he said that it was necessary because there was no p1ac- 
tical alternative. But surely there are numerous alterna- 
tives to a measure which has inspired the Government to 
such confusion. Upon the introduction of the Bill we 
strongly objected to the provision enabling the new Ministr y 
to purchase various means of transport by Orders in Council. 
To commit the country to great expenditure by Orders in 
Council is a most dangerous procedure. Orders in Council 
commonly receive little attention because Members of 
Parliament are too tired or toe careless to examine the 
papers laid upon the table. Upon the first reading in the 
House of Commons the Government withdrew this objec- 
tionable provision, but the very fact that it had ever been 
inserted indicated that the Government had nationalization 
in view. They wanted the power to buy any and every 
means and apparatus of transport—railways, tramways, 
canals, docks, harbours, and piers. In the third reading 
debate in the House of Commons Sir Eric Geddes and Mr. 
Bonar Law both declared that there was “ no alternative 
between this Bill and nationalization.” Between the first 
and third readings a nationalizing Bill had somehow 
become an anti-nationalizing Bill. The House of 
Commons was plainly alarmed at this mental sloppiness, 
and very likely the Bili would have been thrown out there 
and then if Mr. Bonar Law had not informed a deputation 
of Members that the Government would fall if the Bill did 
not go through. He would not state even then exactly 
what the Bill meant. “I cannot say,” he remarked, “ that it 
necessarily leads directly or indirectly to nationalization.” 

If after these strange events we had still been in doubt 
about the desirability of the Bill, we should have been 
driven into opposition by the apology for it which Lord 
Lytton offered in the House of Lords on Monday. He 
said that this country, in its workings of the railways 
during the war, escaped disaster such as has visited the 
transport system of Russia “‘ only by the very narrowest 
margin.” These are astounding words. The praises of 
the British railway companies were on the lips of every one 
during the war. Probably among Londoners the best 
known and most praised instance of skilful management 
was that of the London and South-Western Railway, 
which moved millions of troops and a considerable pro- 
portion of materials of war while still continuing to convey 
almost as many private passengers as before the war. 
This is not merely a popular impression. The Select 
Committee on Transport declared in its Report published 
last year that during the war British railways were unsur- 
passed. It is to the enterprise of the London and South- 
Western Railway Company that the country owes the deep- 
water dock at Southampton. One hardly knows how we 
should have managed without that dock in the early stages 
of the war. 

At this point, while we are thinking of docks, it is con- 
venient to say that as a body the managers of the docks 
all round the coasts and in the rivers of Great Britain and 
Ireland managed their work with exceptional skill. When 
the Government were considering the best possible means of 
dock management for war purposes, they came to the 
conclusion that they could not do better than leave the 
existing managements untouched. When private officials 
have passed through such a triumphant test as that, is it 
not illogical and perverse to decide that now that the 
war is over State control over the docks shall be substituted 
for private control ? 

In its present form the Bill deals with all railways, light 
railways, roads, bridges, ferries, vehicles of traflic, harbours, 
docks, and piers. The greatest of the dangers in the pro- 
posal that all these things should be placed in the hands 
of one Minister is that there might be a conflict between 
the interests of the roads and those of the railways. Sir 
Erig Geddes has won his spurs as a railwayman. It is 
sald, therefore, that he would pet the railways at the 
expense of the roads. The fact that Sir Eric Geddes is a 
high-minded man who means well for his country would 
very likely induce him under the pressure of such a 








suspicion to act in the contrary direction and prove his 
impartiality by favouring the roads. Though that might 
be his intention, things might not work out thus in practice. 
There is such a thing as unconscious bias; and in any 
case no one man should be called upon to administer simul- 
taneously two such enormous interests as are represented 
by the railways and the roads. The Bill compels. him 
not only to take up the position of both plaintiff and 
defendant, but to be judge into the bargain. It is too 
much. In our opinion, the roads are more important 
than the railways. We live in an age of motor transport, 
and the development of the roads is a very much bigger 
question than the rehabilitation or extension of the rail- 
ways. In France the prosperity of the peasant depends 
largely, if not primarily, upon the magnificent roads. 
Along a road with a hard surface and good gradients the 
cultivator of the soil can convey his produce to market 
with the minimum of motive-power, whether that power 
be supplied by an animal or an engine. Narrow, winding, 
and steep roads with bad surfaces are ruination to the 
small farmer, the tradesman, and the small manufacturer 
all over the country. We quite agree that the roads are 
so important to the welfare of the nation that the responsi- 
bility of the State for them should be complete and direct. 
All that we are contending against is that the proposed 
Minister of Ways and Communications should be respon- 
sible for both railways and roads, since their interests are 
necessatily conflicting in many respects. The Road 
Board ought to be marked out as the central authority. 
The fact that ten million pounds was assigned to the 
Road Board for the repair of roads this year shows that it 
was accepted at first by the Government as the natural 
authority for road management on the grand scale, and it 
would not have been deposed if Sir Eric Geddes had not 
captured the Government and imposed upon them hit 
grandiose scheme of the Transport Bill. According to the 
Bill in its present form, the Road Board is to come unde 
the Ministry, just as the ultimate control—very lightly 
exercised—which the Board of Trade has over docks and 
harbours is also to be transferred. 


It may be asked who would decide if there were a hope- 
less dispute between the official responsible for the railways 
and the official responsible for the roads. That such a 
question should be possible shows how far we have drifted 
away from ordinary Constitutional. practice. The recon- 
ciler, the co-ordinator, of rival Departments must of course 
be the Cabinet. Up to three years ago it would not have 
oceurred to anybody to think that there could be any 
doubt of the answer to such a question. 


“ Efficient distribution,” a phrase used by Lord Lytton 
in the House of Lords’ debate, is of course essential to our 
industrial revival. Failure to distribute adequately, 
whether in Russia or India or elsewhere, is indistinguishable 
from famine, and as a matter of fact is generally called 
famine. Where we disagree with Lord Lytton is in his 
contention that efficient distribution postulates this large 
measure of State control. It may be that the railways 
must be nationalized because they cannot be saved from 
nationalization. Though we cannot yet feel certain about 
this, we are quite prepared to believe it. There is some 
reason for saying that the railways were to all intents 
and purposes nationalized from the moment when the 
Government made a present to the railway workers o° 
thirty million pounds without consulting the companies 
From that moment it may have become impossible that the 
railways should ever be handed back to the companies 
for, as the T'imes reminds us, the Act of 1844 explicitly 
guarantees the position of the railway shareholders, whose 
money was forthcoming as a result of an appeal by the 
Government to their patriotism. But if nationalization is 
necessary in the case of the railways, let it be confined te 
the railways, or at all events to the railways and the canals. 
In any case Six Eric Geddes has two years before him in 
which to experiment. Whether the Transport Bill passes 
or not, Government control of the railways is sure to 
continue for two years. If at the end of that time the 
Government are able to point to a remarkable achievement 
in getting the railways back to a profitable, or let us say 
only a promising, condition on a peace basis, they would 
be able to appeal to the nation for wider powers with every 
prospect of acquiescence. 
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PROFIT-SHARING AND OWNERSHIP. 


FYNHE following is Mr. Frederick Mills’s Memorandum 
on Labour Unrest laid by him before the Coal 
Commission, to which we have made allusion already :— 


“LABOUR UNREST. 

Much has been written on this subject, but very little that 
is really convincing to the man working for weekly wages, 
which in pre-war days were often precarious and not infre- 
quently inadequate; there was little provision for enforced 
idleness arising from ill-health, and for natural or premature 
old age. On the other hand there were large numbers of men 
in constant employment earning wages far in excess of the 
incomes of many of the lower middle classes, who, having the 
initiative of saving and investing, saved and invested, whereas 
the working men had neither been taught nor encouraged to 
do either. Many of them could have worked more regularly 
and earned more if they had been taught the value of thrift. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock has repeatedly shown by the evidence of 
Covernment Returns, how comparatively small is the Return 
on Capital and how many times it is ‘ turned over’ in the 
payment of wages, and yet hardly anything else is preached 
by Labour Organizers than the doctrine that Capitalists are 
avaricious and that Labour is entitled to a larger share of the 
proceeds of industry. 

During the war this doctrine has been pushed for all it was 
worth, so much so, that, in order to maintain industrial peace 
at home, Government has been compelled to grant increase 
after increase to the wages in essential industries until we have 
arrived at the position that ell essential commodities are now 
subsidized, that is to say, their cost is greater than the selling- 
price. 

Now these things are possible, and indeed imperative, during 
A great war, but they cannot stand the light of the fierce post- 
war conditions that will certainly arise. The problem before 
us is how to meet them. 

One post-war condition is certain; Labour will resist any 
reduction of their war-time wages, which in this country are 
now roundly what they were in America before the war. The 
writer is of opinion that there is no need to reduce wages from 
their present standard, always provided they are accompanied 
by an efficiency corresponding with it. Yes, * there’s the rub.’ 

All employers will agree that there is no more remarkable 
rosult of war-time conditions than the loss of efficiency—in 
its broadest sense, and arising out of lost time, slacking, sub- 
stitution, and other causes—and unless our pre-war efficiency 
is restored, aye, improved upon, certain disaster awaits us 
industrially. 

Now, it would be folly to rely upon the return of our gallant 
Sailors and Soldiers to their normal employment; many of the 
very best—in every sense of the word—being the first to 
volunteer, have paid by death and mutilation the penalty of 
Patriotism. 

They—God resi them that are gone and sustain them that 
are lefit—are not available. The requirements of an Army do 
not afford a training suited to industrial life—(the writer is 
aware that expression is contrary to that held by many people 
before the war); in any event, millions of men are to return 
to civilian life conscious that they stood between us and the 
Deluge for ‘a bob a day,’ and they will want a taste of the 
good things their friends who stayed at home have been 
enjoying. 

Another post-war condition is equally certain; whether 
this Country obtains an indemnity or no, the war has got to 
be paid for, and that can only be done by an enormous increase 
of profitable industry, far and away beyond pre-war figures. 

It can be done, but only if the working classes are convinced 
it is to their advantage to earn every penny of the unreduced 
war level wages which can also be paid in the process. Millions 
of men firmly believe ‘ That by their sweat, the Rich become 
richer, and the Poor beoome poorer’; and it is of little use to 
tell them ‘they don’t.’ 

The result not only desired, but vitally necessary, can only 
be obtained if Capitel and Labour work in complete harmony 
for a common purpose. How then is this atmosphere to be 
obtained ? 

First of all it is necessary that a few postulates be stated, 
and what is more important, accepted :— 

1.—-Mankind without Capital is incapable of procuring 
for itself more than bare necessaries to maintain life, 
and these precariously. 
2.—-There are countries to-day possessing boundless 
mineral and other resources which, for want of 
Capital, support a sparse population in primitive 
manner, from hand to mouth. 
3.--It is not necessary for mankind to live in other 
than primitive manner, but if it be thought desirable, 
then it is only possible by the introduction and 
expansion of remunerative Capital. 
4.—History affords no instance of material 
except by the introduction of Capital. 


progress 


5.—History does aftord instances of disaster where 
Capital is destroyed or rendered unremunerative. 

6.—Unless Capital is reasonably remunerated it must 
perish. 

7.—The Staite possessing no incentive to initiate, can 


foster but not create Capital. 
Labour must assimilate Capitalism into its blood. Trades 
Unions must invest in the Share Capital of our industries and 
be represented on the Boards of Management. 








Labour has skown in this war that it is capable of directing 
industries. Labour must be better educated ; the Educational 
system must be completely overhauled; Teachers must ba 
selected because they know something and can teach it ; they 
must be better peid; Schools must be more hygienic, and 
classes smaller ; games and physical culture must be encouraged 
and, above all, children must be taught to be obedient, to be 
honourable, and to be thrifty. 

In the Workshop, the workers should never be penalized 
because they earn too much money ; piece-rates should neney 
be reduced ; workers should be encouraged to earn the largest 
penny, and be taught how to invest their savings. How many 
working men, until the introduction of War Bonds, knew what 
to do with their first five or ten pounds of surplus earnings ? 

There is no half-way house, profit-sharing is useless in most 
industries ; all Capital has come from small beginnings, Capital 
being merely the surplus saved after outgoings of all sorts ars 
met ; if profitably invested, it makes for expansion and progress; 
if squandered on unnecessary objects, it is lost. 

The cure then is for working men to invest their surplus 
earnings in the industries of their country, preferably their 
own industry. In one Company of my acquaintance there ar: 
ten thousand Shareholders with an average holding of £400, 
many of them living at addresses which indicate that they 
themselves are working men, and there are fifteen thousand! 
workpeople ; it is not beyond the dreams of possibility that 
the workpeople should own the Capital of the Company —an 
average of about £260—and thus secure every penny of the 
proceeds of their own industry. 

How seldom, however, do we find workmen owning shares 
in the Company they work for? They are not encouraged to 
do so, either by Trades Union Leaders or by Company Directors. 

The writer firmly believes that this plan should be tested; 
many industries, those employing large numbers of hands in 
proportion to the Capital employed, lend themselves to it. 
Here is an opportunity for a group of wealthy men to start 
an industry, by advancing say four-fifths of the Capital, to be 
redeemed over a period by a fixed percentage of the wages 
earned ; with such an incentive, can it be doubted that it soon 
would be redeemed ? 

Such a trial would at all events indicate whether working 
men truly want the share the Capitalist now gets, and work 
for it, or merely want to dwell in idle comfort at some one 
else's expense ! 

The writer is prepared to take a hand in testing the worth 
of his belief that the working classes are not vicious, but merely 
ignorant of the way out of industrial strife.’ 


Another Memorandum by Mr. Mills must be quoted 
which, though drawn up previously to the Memorandum 
we have just given, goes into greater detail in regard to 
Mr. Mills’s specific proposals to remedy the present con- 
dition of the Coal Industry and Labour generally :— 


“LABOUR UNREST AND THE REMEDY. 


1.—Labour Unrest was greatly in evidence before the war 
and is deep seated. 

2.—The present turmoil is mostly due to mismanagement 
unavoidable perhaps, but still mismanagement. There are at 
least four departments of the State endeavouring, largely is 
conflict with each other, to deal with this one problem. 

3.—Labour's chief complaint is, shortly, that it does not 
receive a fair share of the products of our industrial system, 
and for want of a better reason blames Capital. 

4.—There is much loose talk about Capital as a system, not 
only in the Labour world, but also in other circles not directly 
brought into touch with the relationship between Capital and 
Labour. 

5.—Capital is credit—the promise to pay; it cannot long 
remain stagnant; therefore, if Capital is productive, there 
follows progress; if not, then disaster. 

6.—Capitel is not necessary in any country; there are 
countries where there is little or no Capital, but in them there 
are no comforts and no social development. 

7.—If therefore these be desired, the Capitalistic systera 
alone can produce them. History, both ancient and modern, 
records no instance of progress without it, and where, as has 
frequently happened, Capital has been destroyed, it has hed 
to be reorganized. 

8.—Remedies for Labour Unrest have been suggested and, 
in some cases, tried, in order to obtain for Labour a direct 
interest in the Capitalistie system, notably - profit-sharing, 
doomed to failure because, firstly, the units of labour are not 
like shares—fixtures ; and secondly, it is not possible to sharo 
losses. 

9.—I suggest the only real remedy is for Labour to become 
Capitalists also, and take a share in management. 


10.—It is easier than it seems. The capital of Industrial 
Companies is usually divided into Debentures, Preference ant 
| Ordinary Shares. The Debentures do not carry any voting- 


| carry a modified voting-power, such as one vote for every 





power at General Meetings, but the Preferonce Shares usually 
live 
shares held. The voting-power is, as a rule, held by the holders 
of the Ordinary Shares. 

In the case of a Company with, for the sake of argument 
£100,000 each Debentures, Preference and Ordinary Shares 
£60 /70,000 holding in the Company gives control of everything, 
and seeing that Banks, as a rule, are willing to lend 50/75 per 
cent. of the market value of Shares, it would be possible for s 
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person, or an entity, to control such a Company for the sum 
of, say, £40,000. 

It is part of my scheme, however, that Labour should not, 
to begin with, seek to control any Company, but should take a 
financial interest in many, where the Directors are prepared 
to invite a representative of Labour to sit with them on the 
Board of Management. 

In this way, I think, for comparatively a small amount of 
money, Labour can obtain a direct insight behind the scenes, 
would know of the difficulties and possibilities, and, in short, 
would be able to exercise, I hope, a wise supervision of affairs 
which at present they only see from one side of the table. 

There are workmen on our books earning £500 or £600 a year 
who have little or nothing to show for it. Many men in other 
walks of life with that income are shareholders in Public 
Companies. 

11,—The Ordinary Sharo Capital of the Ebbw Vale Company 
is £850,000 ; the wages paid last financial year amounted to 
£1,750,000, and the interest and dividends paid (5 per cent. 
Debentures, 6 per cont. Preference, and 15 per cent. Ordinary) 
amounted to £173,000, or, roughly, one-tenth, which, if added 
to the wages paid, equals 2s. in the pound, 

The Ebbw Vale Company's case is fairly typical of the in- 
dustries where labour is the largest item in the cost, and where 
the amount per annum is about the same as the entire Capital 

such Companies are numerous, and their output is usually 
of a national and essential character. I suggest this type for 
experiment rather than any of the following :— 


Railways: example, Ordinary Capital £37,000,000 


Wages .. -. £7,500,000 
Gas: example, Ordinary Capital £16,000,000 
Wages ..» £1,500,000 
Finance: example, Ordinary Capital £2,000,000 


represented by a few 
the charwoman. 


Wages; 
clerks anc 


12.—The process I suggest is the formation of an Investment 
Fund by the Trades Unions, on the lines of Investment Trust 
Companies, where each member contributes his savings to the 
common fund and receives his dividends (if any) in proportion. 
The Trades Unions would nominate a member, or members, 
on the Board of Management. 

13.—To make a start, Labour must reverse its policy. If 
Labour employed the same vigour of a few years ago when it 
counselled the capture of Councils and other governing bodies, 
it would soon capture the control of industry, and then we 
should have the alice sublic opinion and interest in this country 
deprecating waste, thyiftlessness, insobriety, and slackness, 
whilst the conditions of employment, housing, and temperance 
would receive greater attention and make for progress and 
efficiency. F 

14.—Efficiency will be of the greatest importance after the 
war, and there is nothing inconsistent with efficiency in high 
wages and shorter hours, rather otherwise. We cannot boycott 
the products of our present enemies for ever ; the word ‘ Peace ° 
cannot contain such an element, and if it did there are a thousand 
ways of avoiding it ; the greater their necessities, the greater 
their effort. 

15.—Speaking for myself, I am willing to try this new plan 
—the war has shown that Labour is capable of taking a share 
in the Government of the country. On Shell Factory and 
other Boards I have found Labour to bo capable and efficient, 
and I do not fear it would not be equally so in industry against 
world-wide competition.” 








PEACE PROCESSION. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 
[ AST Saturday Peace was officially celebrated in London 
4 and throughout the United Kingdom. Tor the winning 
of wars we have a very happy faculty, but if ever we had a 
turn for the apt and worthy celebration of victory, it has now, 
it seems, gone from us. We “ decorate,’ yet we do not adorn. 
We organize triumphal processions that miss any suggestion 
of a triumph. We timidly erect ‘‘ symbolic” achievements 
that symbolize nothing in particular, and that have no beauty 
to justify them in default. We just “ hang things up” and 
hope for the best. The best that is achieved under such con- 
ditions is rarely more than tolerable. Where care and thought 
and money have been lavished, the results are usually peculiarly 
Clearly the care and thought have come from 


THE 


distressing. 
persons who would be more usefully employed in walks of 
life far removed from the perilous edge of Art. 

Mercifully there the 
cenotaph in Whitehall, for instance, designed by Sit 


are exceptions austere and noble 
Edwin 
Lutyens. 
front of Buckingham Pala 
‘arefully conceived and adequately carried out, to the great 
gain of those place The 
Office of Works, who were responsible for the decorations on 
these sections of the route, describe their efforts with naive 
enthusiasm in a quaintly worded note at the end of the official 


programme; “,,...no finer setting for a march past of tho 


» and for Constitution Hill were 


s in colour, dignity, and interest. 








Also the schemes of decoration for the Mall, for the | 


| 
| 
| 


Victorious Army could well be imagined.” His Majesty's 
Office of Works will concede that that must depend upon one’s 
imagination. Be that as it may, one could imagine a far mora 
triumphant and victorious procession, without any difficulty 
whatsoever. 

We learn from the official programme that “ arrangemonts 
are being made for a cinematograph record to be taken of the 
procession passing... .” It is well. Little could be made of 
such a demonstration by any artist attempting to record it 
upon canvas. A band (not playing)... gap of fifty yards... 
a solitary figure (probably a General)... three figures ten paces 
in rear (presumably Staff)... gap of twenty yards... succession 
of soldiers in line, each line bearing aloft on a little stick a smal! 
white label—a device ingeniously borrowed from the refreshment 
counter where they bear such legends as “ Ham,” “ Sardino,” 
or “Cheese.” Another gap .. . another silent band that 
has, one charitably assumes, blown itself mute. An anonymous 
party is just catching up with the exhausted band by surrep- 
titious sprinting. A bad gap of bare dusty road. ... Ant 
so on. The guns are late, and come by with a rattle that is 
almost exhilarating, whilst the tanks are undeniably impressive. 

But one returns home in a quiet melancholy, wondering 
how our ancestors commemorated achievements and triumphs 
so infinitely less, so infinitely better than do we. Perhaps they 
did not. Perhaps, if Queen Elizabeth's Royal Progress tu 
Tilbury had been faithfully filmed instead of having been painte | 
by a genius, we should have fewer illusions about the Pageantry 
of the Past and be the better content with our inadequate 
present. 

In any case the “art of the procession’ might be very 
profitably studied. It must have all kinds of interesting possi- 
bilities and limitations. It would differ from the arts of thie 
theatre in not having lighting effects at its disposal (though we 
can conceive of several very effective variants of the torchligh: 
procession in which they might play a part). Also, in that the 
corps dramatique are too untrained, and also probably too dis- 
tinguished, todoasthey are bid beyond a certain point. Colour, 
sound, mass, and movement would remain as the artist’s mate 
rials, and out of these it would be his task to make a work of art 
which should have both momentum and dignity. For we ars 
far from suggesting that our Generals and Admirals should be 
asked to trick themselves out in fancy dress cr to assume fan 
We no more desire a series of scenes from La Boutique 
Fantastique than we do an historical pageant by a Louis 
N. Parker. The great laurelled cars drawn by elephants, the 
chariots and banners that crowd Mantegna’s canvas, served 
rather to emphasize the simplicity of the single figure of the 
Roman General whose triumph they adorned. 

And yet there was one circumstance of last Saturday's pro- 
cession for which, after all,the present writer would barter all 
the Roman pomp. Mantegna’s canvas glows with the capture 
treasures of the temple—the great gold candlesticks, the sacred 
vessels—slaves and captives trudge in the dust. Ours was a 
Peace procession. We celebrated the ending of a bloody war. 
If the phantasms of those who once lived in that palace in 
Carlton House Terrace that was lately the German Embassy 
could have peered out of the windows, how would they havo 
read the sign when they saw that there was not so much as one 
captured gun in our procession ? BRONDANW. 


poses. 





AND THE BELGIAN CONGO OCCUPATION. 
NE of the numerous questions to be settled since Peace 
( has been declared is the future of the western portion 
of “German” East Africa, now under the administraticn of 
the Belgian Congo Government, more particularly the districts 
of Ruanda and Urundi, which, with the Kigezi District in 
Uganda, form the rich cattle countries of Central Africa, and, 
as such, are likely to become important factors in the worl 
Before the outbreak of war Ruan is 


RUANDA, 


food supply in the future. 
alone was estimated by the Germans to contain three milli 


head of cattle, whilst Urundi and Kigezi are also well stocked 


The territory under the Belgian Congo administration con- 
sists of Ruanda, Urundi, and that part of * German” East 
Africa west of a line drawn from Namirembe Bay,in the south- 
west corner of Lake Victoria, to a point on the south-east corr 
of Lake Tanganyika. Ruanda and Urundi are high, cool, 
healthy countries with big agricultural and pastoral possibilities. 
The remainder of the administered territory is low-lying and 
of but little value except as forming the country along the 
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eastern littoral of Lake Tanganyika, through which all com- 
munications between the lake and the sea-board must pass. 
Both Ruanda and Urundi are thickly populated, as is also the 
adjoining district of Karagwe (the Bukoba District), now 
under British administration; whilst the territory to the south of 
Urundi carries but a scanty population, except along the trade 
routes and the shores of Lake Tanganyika. 

The ruling caste in Ruanda, the Batusi, are a Hamitic race 
of the same stock as the Bahima in Uganda. They are a tall, 
graceful people with well-proportioned figures, smal] hands and 
feet of the European model, extremely intelligent, but averse 
from manual labour. The skin is much lighter than that of the 
average negro, and varies from dark brown to reddish yellow. 
The hair is, however, typically woolly. Whilst the men are 
spare and thin, the women are grossly fat, as their staple diet 
is milk, of which they drink immoderate quantities. In no 
circumstances will the Batusi till the soil, leaving this to the 
Bahutu or peasants; but they are past-masters in the art of 
cattle-rearing and are passionately fond of their stock. They are 
a moral race, honest and truthful, good at administration in 
their own primitive way, and have a high sense of justice. The 
Bahutu or peasants are a conquered race of Bantu origin. They 
are exceptionally industrious and good agriculturists, which, 
with the Batusi skill in cattle-raising, makes an ideal combina- 
tion for the future development of the country. The people 
of Kigezi in Uganda are of the same races, and Ruanda, Kigezi, 
and Urundi form one entity, both geographical and ethnical. 
All acknowledge the same paramount Sultan, Msinga, and 
in the interests of good government should be under the same 
central administration, preferably Uganda, and should not 
be divided as at present, as this makes for confusion. The natives 
of Karagwe, now under British administration in “ German ” 
Kast Africa, are an off-set from the Baganda, as this territory 
formed part of the native kingdom of Buganda before the 
advent of the European. They are a Bantu race with a slight 
Swaheli admixture. Both geographically and ethnically Karagwe 
is part of Uganda, and should also be administered by the 
Government of that Protectorate. 

The circumstances which led up to the occupation of Ruanda 
and Urundi are briefly as follows. Up to December, 1915, the 
military operations of the Congo Belgians had been practically 
confined to the defence of their own frontiers, as their forces in the 
Eastern Congo were only such as sufficed for the defence of their 
own borders, and beyond the garrisoning of certain British frontier 
outposts in Kigezi, no other military assistance to the operations 
in German East Africa could be rendered. Concentration of 
native troops from the Western Congo, where their military 
headquarters were situated, was both difficult and slow owing 
to the immense distances to be traversed ; and it was not until 
early in 1916 that any appreciable assistance could be offered 
to the British forces. In Uganda also the position had been 
strictly defensive, as the regular troops had been withdrawn 
for the operations in German East Africa, and the training and 
equipment of the irregular forces which had been raised neces- 
sarily took some time. This position was manifestly unsatis- 
factory, as it kept both the Belgian Congo and Uganda frontiers 
in a state of unrest; hence it was considered advisable for the 
respective Governments to endeavour to arrange for a combined 
offensive which would clear the Anglo-Belgian frontiers and the 
territory between Lake Victoria on the east and Lakes Edward 
and Kivu on the west. A conference was consequently arranged 
between the two Governments, when it was decided that, subject 
to the approval of the British Commander-in-Chief of the East 
African operations, General Tombeur, with the Belgian Congo 
troops, would undertake an immediate advance into Ruanda, 
provided the Uganda Government would supply the necessary 
transport. Mutual action followed, and the Belgian Congo 
force with the Uganda Transport Corps, which had been specially 
organized for the purpose, started on April 25th, 1916, from 
Kamwezi, near the Uganda frontier. Ruanda and Urundi were 
cleared of German troops by July, and by September the Belgian 
Congo troops had reached and occupied Tabora, on the Central 
Railway. The Uganda defence force moved forward at the 
same time and cleared Karagwe, Bukoba and Mwanza being 
subsequently occupied. An arrangement between the British 
and Belgian Congo military authorities followed whereby Ruanda, 
Urundi, and the territory to the west of a line drawn from 
Namirembe Bay, on Lake Victoria, to the south-east corner of 
Tanganyika came into the Belgian Congo sphere of administra- 
Yion, Karagwe being reserved to the British. 





From this it will be seen that the Belgian Congo Govern. 
ment have a strong claim tothat part of “German” East Africa 
now administered by them, and, as this must be admitted, it 
may be of interest to consider how an equitable adjustment of 
territory can be arrived at. In any case it is doubtful whether 
Belgium will desire to add to her enormous possessions on the 
Congo, which will tax all her resources to administer for many 
years to come. She may desire to retain Ruarida until its 
wealth in cattle is exploited, but Ruanda is difficult of access 
from the Congo proper, as the Ituri Forest—Stanley’s Dark 
Forest—and the unhealthy Lake Edward basin have to be 
negotiated, whilst the Lake Kivu and Tanganyika basins present 
natural obstacles to the development of the remaining part, 
As has been already stated, Ruanda and Urundi are both geo- 
graphically and ethnically allied to Uganda, and should be 
administered from there; whilst the remaining part of the 
territory to the east of Tanganyika forms an integral part of 
“German” East Africa, to which it is indispensable both for 
administrative and transport purposes, and the question arises, 
therefore, what could be given in exchange when the rectification 
of the frontiers comes to be decided. 

For a considerable time past the Belgian Congo Government 
have been anxious to obtain direct access to the Nile between 
Lake Albert and Nimule, and to acquire that part of Uganda 
west of the Nile which formed the old Lado Enclave, now 
known as the West Nile District of the Uganda Protectorate, 
formerly administered by them. It is true that they already 
have access to Lake Albert, of which the whole of the western 
shore is in their hands; but Lake Albert is singularly destitute 
of harbours, and is, moreover, difficult of access from the Congo 
side in consequence of the escarpment; hence any workable 
terminus on the Nile for the projected railway from Stanleyville 
would have to be found under existing conditions in the swampy 
neighbourhood of Mahagi, where the landing is bad. The 
acquisition of the West Nile District would remove this dis- 
ability. Moreover, from an administrative point of view this 
area is also highly desirable to the Belgian Congo, as it belongs 
to it geographically and carries a large native population with 
strong Congo affinities. Further, all the Belgian Congo territory 
bordering on the West Nile District-is highly mineralized, and 
there is strong probability that the rich gold-belt from the 
Kilo mines which branches north-west to the Moto mines 
may also strike north-east into the West Nile District. 

In any future settlement to be arranged the desire of the 
Belgian Congo Government to acquire the old Lado Enckwve 
should be kept in mind, as this is a strong factor which could 
be usefully applied to an exchange of the Belgian Congo rights 
in “ German ” East Africa for the Uganda territory in question. 
The British area is smaller, but it is much more valuable from 
the Belgian Congo point of view, and would form a suitable 
quid pro quo for the whole of the occupied territory. From the 
Uganda point of view there should be little objection if Ruanda 
and Urundi are handed over to that Protectorate for adminis- 
tration, as the West Nile District is difficult of access from 
Entebbe, the headquarters of the Government; and beyond that 
a section of the Madi tribe crosses the Nile from the east bank 
and occupies a small area in the north-east corner bordering 
the Sudan, there is no other tribal connexion with the natives 
of Uganda. 

Ruanda, with its pleasant uplands, is not easy of access. 
The best route is through East Africa to Lake Victoria, Bukakata 
Port, and from there te Lutobo or Kigezi, in South-West Uganda, 
by wagon road. From either of these places the journey must 
be made on foot along native tracks as the country is as yet 
undeveloped and there are no roads. Good big-game shooting 
is to be got en route through the Masaka and Ankole Districts 
in Uganda, where practically all the Central African antelopes 
are to be found, also elephant and buffalo, whilst lion, bush 
pig, and zebra are to be met with. Game is comparatively scarce, 
however, after leaving Uganda, as Ruanda is thickly populated, 
and beyond an occasional antelope for the “ pot” there is little 
or no sport there. NomabD. 





“THE TURK AT CONSTANTINOPLE.” 
Qove of our readers seem to have been somewhat perturbed 
h by the line we have taken in regard to the future of 
Constantinople, and most strangely appear to find in it a spirit 
of hostility to the Mohammedan faith as a whole. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, or from our thoughts or our 
desires. We wish no ill to the Mohammedan, and not even to 
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the Turk, who unquestionably has his virtues, though they are 
virtues of a kind which are much better practised in Asia than 
in Europe. The Polygamous, Prohibitionist, Patriarchal, 
Puritanical Turk, though rare, does still exist; but he is an 
anachronism in Europe. His place is elsewhere. Perhaps the 
best proof that we can give that our plea for taking the city of 
Constantinople away from the Ottoman is based on no un- 
worthy sentiment or prejudice is to quote a portion of the 
admirable political poem of Lord Houghton, “The Turk at 
Constantinople ” :— 
“When first the Prophet’s standard rested on 

The land that once was Greece and still was Rome ; 

We deemed that his and our dominion 

Was there as sure as in our Eastern home: 


We never thought a single hour to pause 
Till the wide West had owned Mohammed's laws, 


How could we doubt it? To one desert tribe 
The truth revealed by one plain-seeing man 
Cut off the cavil, thundered down the gibe, 
And formed a nation to its lofty plan: 

What barrier could its wave of victory stem ? 
Not thy religious walls, Jerusalem ! 


The impious wars that stained the faithful host, 
Might for some years the ripe success dolay ; 
But when we once stood firm on Europe’s coast, 
’Twas as the dawning of that final day, 

That could not close till Islam’s flag was furled 
O’er the last ruins of the Roman world. 
The dome to heavenly wisdom consecrate 

Still echoes with the Muslim’s fervent prayers ; 
The just successor of the Khaleefate 

Still on his brow the sign of empire wears ; 
We hold our wealth without reserve or fear ; 
And yet we know we are but tented here. 


Millions of Christians bend beneath our rule, 
And yet these realms are neither theirs nor Ours, 
Sultan and subject are alike the tool 

Of Europe’s ready guile or banded powers ; 
Against the lords of continent and sea 

What can one nation do, one people be ? 


Therefore regardless of the moment's shame, 

Of wives’ disdain, and children’s thoughtless woe, 
Of Christian triumph o’er the Prophet's name, 
Of Russia’s smile beneath her mask of snow: 
Let us return to Asia’s fair domain, 

Let us in truth possess the East again ! 


Men of the West! Ye understand us not, 

We you no more: ye take our good for fil; 
Ye scorn what we esteem man’s happiest lot— 
Perfect submission to creative will ; 

Ye would rejoice to watch from us depart 

Our ancient temperance—our peace of heart. 


Let us return! if long we linger here 

Ye will destroy us, not with open swords, 

Not with such arms as brave men must not fear, 
But with the poison’d shafts of subtle words : 
Your blank indifference for our living creed 
Would make us paltry Infidels indeed. 

What can ye give us for a Faith so lost ? 

For love of Duty, and delight in Prayer ? 

How are we wiser that our minds are tost 

By winds of knowledge on a sea of care ? 

How are we better that we hardly fear 

To break the laws our fathers held most dear ? 
Let us return! across the fatal strait 

Our Father's shadows welcome us once more ; 
Back to the glories of the Khaleefate, 

Back to the faith we loved, the dress we wore, 
When in one age the world could well contain 
Haroén Er-Rasheed and your Charlemagne !” 


Lord Houghton cannot be accused by any one of a dislike of or a 
want of sympathy with the Turks. He was distinctly Turco- 
phile. Yet he puts into the mouth of the Turk of the old régime 
—a Turk uncorrupted by a degenerate Westernism—the very 
arguments that we have used in regard to the replacing of 
Turkish by Christian rule at Constantinople. Lord Houghton’s 
insight was prophetic. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——< > 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 


THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 
[To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—You say in your issue of July 12th that you are filled 
with amazement at my proposals regarding the future of 
Turkey. I am at a loss to conjecture why. All that I am 








pleading for is that the Turks should be allowed the right ot 
self-determination, or, in other words, that the majority of 
the population in Thrace and Asia Minor should be left free 
to decide their own form of government. Surely there is 
nothing in this to amaze the Spectator. It is byt a particular 
application of the great principle for which the Allies have 
been fighting since the beginning of the war. Government 
with the consent of the governed, self-determination, and the 
equality of right among nations have from the first been the 
cardinal issues ai: stake. Now that the contention of the Allies 
“as been vindicated, the map of Europe is being redrawn on 
the principle of selfdetermination. I rejoice at it, and I 
maintain that the future of Turkey should be settled in con- 
formity with the same sound rule. Europe is, I fear, just 
now in a canting mood, otherwise she would recognize that 
the dismemberment of 'Turkey can only be defended on the plea 
that there is one law for the Christian and another for the 
Muhamadan. It is with this plea that I quarrel. We are too 
apt to look at this matter from the point of view of Europe 
alone. But Asia as well as Europe was involved in the world- 
war and is deeply interested in the settlement, a fact which 
England, the greatest of Asiatic Powers, should not overlook. 
If the peace of the world is to be established on conditions 
which the nations, Asiatic as well as European, can accept as 
just, you cannot have one law for Poles and Serbs and another 
for Turks. 

There is a controversial method employed by those who would 
justify the annexation of Turkish lands against which I must 
enter an emphatic protest, and that is the use of unverified 
statistics. There are men in London who will tell you that 
the Greek Prime Minister has figures to prove that Greeks 
form the majority of the population on the Aegean littoral 
of Anatolia. I ask that the authority for these statements 
should be produced. Let us see the figures. They are in flat 
contradiction to all the statistical evidence which is available 
t> ordinary men. Statistical information regarding the 
Turkish Empire is admittedly imperfect, but at least it all 
points one way, and that is that there is not a Sanjak—much 
less a Wilayat—in the whole of Asia Minor in which the Greeks 
are in a majority. I challenge any one to show that the area 
now occupied by the Greek Army (as given in the Times, 
July 18th) does not contain a large Muhamadan majority. If 
there is any reasonable doubt with regard to a particular area, 
let a Commission be sent out to investigate the question on the 
spot, but do not let us take action upon statistics from 
interested parties which are in direct conflict with the 
authoritative works upon which we have hitherto relied. 

I much regret to find myself in opposition to the Greeks, for 
I have long sympathized with their efforts. to bring genuineiy 
Greek countries within the borders of the Hellenic kingdom. 
But my sympathy extends to their aspirations only as long as 
they are truly national; when they become ambitious for 
foreign domination I can share them no longer.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Old Avenue Lodge, Weybridge. Taeopore Morison. 





THE IRISH PROBLEM, 
(To THe Epitror or tHE “ Specraror.’"] 

Sir,—The German Emperor confessed that he was bound by 
Treaty not to send troops into Belgium, but stated that the 
exigencies of war obliged him to violate. his pledge. The Times, 
the Observer, und other papers confess that the British Govern- 
ment are bound by a selemp pledge not to coerce Ulster, but 
state that the exigencies of government require that Ulster 
shall be compelled to submit.to a Dublin Parliament. What ie 
the difference between the two positions? Difference in quality, 
I mean; in quantity there is a vast difference. Ll'or the German 
Emperor only proposed to violate his pledge on a _ single 
occasion and to compensate Belgium for any injury he might 
do; whereas the present proposal is to force the people of 
Ulster for all time to submit to a Government which will be 
ruinous to their religion and their prosperity; and if they 
offer any resistance to crush them so completely that they will 
never be able to resist again. 

Do people in England live in dreamland as regards affairs in 
this country? Lord Hugh Cecil says that the coercion of 
Ulster is out of the question; if he read the English papers he 
would see that it is the very thing they are advocating, though 
they carefully avoid using the word “ coercion.” Mr. Clynes 
is horrified at the idea of a Provisional Government being set 
up in Belfast. Does he know that a Provisional Government 
has already been set up in Dublin, that a Ministry has been 
appointed, that a Republican Parliament has been sitting in 
the Mansion House, and that it was only the presence of the 
Army of Occupation which prevented fhe Lord Mayor from 
going to the city gates to receive the President of the Republic 
with all the honours due to his high office? 

I wish I could obtain an answer to two questions: (1) Do the 
people who now advocate “Dominion Home Rule” as a 
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panacea for the troubles of Ireland realize what it means? To 
put it shortly, it means all the recommendations of the Con- 
vention with a few modifications now suggested by Sir Horace 
Plunkett. One of those recommendations was that Ireland 
should he let off from all payment in respect of the National 
Debt. If English statesmen mean to repudiate the War Loan 
J} can understand their position (I do not say that I consider it 
honest or wise), but that they should seriously propose that 
Great Britain should shoulder the whole burden and let Ireland 
go free seems to me past belief. It is true that Sir Horace 
Plunkett has now departed from one of the recommendations 
ef the Convention, and agrees that Ireland should pay a fixed 
contribution (the amount is not stated) towards Imperial Ser- 
vices; but it may be assumed that the words ‘“‘ Imperial Ser- 
vices’ ave to have the same meaning that they had in the 
Keport of the Convention, and to include land purchase and 
house-building in Ireland and the cost of an Irish Territorial 
Army. These would doubtless absorb the whole contribution. 
Are the people of Great Britain prepared to bear the entire 
expenses of the Army, the Navy, and the Consular Services? 

2) When English people speak of Dominion Home Rule as 
fhe aspiration of the people of Ireland, what evidence can they 
There have been a number of oppor- 
innities for testing the matter. At the election last winter 
the one question was, Home Rule er a Republic? The Dillonite 
eandidates urged with much force that their plan was the 
wiser of the two; for if they got a Republic straight off, they 
would have to fight Ulster for themselves, whereas if they got 
Rome Rule first, England would crush Ulster for them, and 
then a United Ireland could get whatever it wanted. But the 
result was a crushing victory for the Republican section. Last 
March the Roman Catholic Bishops issued the political mani- 
festoes which they usually issue at the commencement of Lent. 
They demanded vehemently that Ireland should obtain the 
vight of self-determination trom the Peace Conference (it being 
evident at the time that a plebiscitum would result ina majority 
in favour of a Republic). None of them said a word about 
Dominion Home Rule. (These addresses, 1 may remark, were 
full of rejoicing at the success of the resistance to the Conscrip- 
tion Act, which they regarded as a special interposition of the 
Deity; those people who now express horror at the possibility 
ef Ulstermen resisting the law never said a word against the 
«her party deing so.) Then came the visit of the American 
Republican delegates; they were welcomed enthusiastically by 
Reman Catholic Bishops and priests, as wel} as by lay politi- 
eians, County Councillors, Mayors, and crowds of people; no 
reference was made to Dominion Home Rule. And now we see 
that Sir Horace Plunkett’s microscopic League is a dismal 
failure; he may write letters to the English papers, but he does 
net attempt to hold mass meetings or demonstrations in Dublin, 
Cork, or Limerick. If he does that, and succeeds, we may 
believe that Dominion Home Rule is the aspiration of the 
people of Ireland, but not until then. 


produce that it is so? 


A large meeting was recently held in the County Wexford, at 
which the Rev. Dom Sweetman, O.8.B., said that they had 
heared a lot about Dominion Home Rule, and that Sinn Fein 
did not mean what it said, but he would tell them that they 
were in real earnest. He wished the members of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary present to note it down that there would be 
RO compromise in regard to a settlement of the Irish question. 
Their motto would be “ No compromise.”” Is it not possible 
that the Rev. Dom Sweetman and the Ulstermen know quite 
as much about what the aspiration of the Trish people is as 
sentimental theorists who are not on the spot?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ireland, Untonist. 





THE OCEAN AND THE FOOD “ PROFITEER.” 
[To tue Eprror or tee ‘“ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Over the initials ‘‘G, C. L. H.” there appears last week 
in your columns the substance of a number of articles pub- 
lished in an obscure New South Wales journal violently 
attacking the Premier, Mr. Holman, for his Government fish 
ships and shops. Your correspondent commences his letter to 
you: “In the Nineteenth Century for December, 1817, was 
heralded the birth of a Government Fishing Fleet in New 
South Wales,”’ and this fiction his letter expands to show how 
this Fishing Fleet (of three vessels) has in two years lost New 
South Wales £23,000, a sum which works out at perhaps five- 
pence per capita for that wealthy Province. The writer has 
referred to the 1917 article under review, and finds that as a 
portent of the times he instanced three Governments, those of 
New South Wales, of California and Ontario, which were 
attempting to check food “ profiteers ’’ by opening fish-shops. 
In no one of these cases was there any suggestion of trading for 
profit, but, just as we here are subsidizing the loaf, there also 
Mr. Holman hoped to check what I described in the review as 
“a profiteer combination which had been holding up the prices 
ef beef, mutton, and poultry in Sydney.” 1 said nothing in 








favour of such economics. I merely noted these novel develop- 
ments as an attempt to bring in the Great Waters to restore 
the balance of prices on land—a balance terribly upset. The 
result of selling fish at less than its cost inspires a fine frenzy 
in “G. C. L. H.,” and we have a threnody of the usual kind 
against “ The State in business.”” New South Wales in two 
years owns up to a loss of £23,000; argal, in view of our popa- 
lation, if our State is to take a hand “the British taxpayer 
may be called on to foot an annual bill for £1,440,000 loss on 
this enterprise.” ‘This sort of stuff is in its proper place in the 
Fish Tiade Gazette, which last week has, 1 notice, a couple of 
columns of the same sort and evidently by the same writer; 
bat I hope the editor of the Spectator will verify the references 
of these Billingsgate champions. Of course they are and will 
be “ agin the Government.”’ The best of all worlds for them js 
the present world with a ninepenny sale for a penny purcliare, 
as witness mackere] last week! 

That Mr. Holman’s fish shops and ships have lost £23,000 is 
certified by the State auditor; but it is not within the province 
of that official to tell us whether the taxpayer’s meat and 
poultry bill may have been reduced by half-a-million. ‘These 
are the invisibles” in the case of such ‘* Government 
trading’ and are impossible to earmark. Here in England 
we have now much the same uproar, partly fair and partly 
ridiculous. The State here millions on 
instead of, as there, a few thousands on fishes. The ‘ loss * on 
running our railways is trumpet-tongued at sixty millions. I+ 
never seems to occur to these ardent individualists that if it 
costs a pound to carry me to London and the fare is fifteen 
shillings, what the State gain. I] remember Mr. 
Gladstone once retorting on a heckler in Midlothian: ‘Sir, 1 
can furnish you with reasons but not with brains.”’ I was in 
Hungary «a quarter of a century ago when the State first 
of fares and cut fourth-class 


haves 


loses inany 


loses I 


introduced its “ zone-system 
fares froma penny per mile to a penny per three miles. The 
first year there was of course a heavy loss such as would co: 

vulse the company shareholder, but the third year after, travel 
had so expanded that the Hungarian State railways turne:! 
“ record ’’ increase, which was perhaps tie 
“ eut.” 


into the revenne a 
least of the economic benefits of the 

So I hepe you will bespeak fair consideration for Premier 
Holman and his ocean economics, because it takes a brave 
nan in politics to fight vested interests in such a case as this, 
where, while his expenditure and his losses are placarded on 
the walls of the hustings, the gains to his community are 
matter of conjecture and pass and must pass quite unrecog- 
nized; and again because we here may learn something from 
New South Wales and from California, nor will the knowledge 
even cost us fivepence. 

But this probiem of the control of the prices of necessaries 
by a few thousands of State expenditi re has nothing whatever 
to do with the question you have ventilated, ‘“‘ the wonderful 
wealth of the ocean,’ and which for Billingsgate looms black 
on the near horizon—namely, whether with State cold storage 
widely distributed, the consumer can be cheaply fed, and also 
large revenues can reach the State by profit-sharing the oeean 
harvest.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Tre Writer oF THE “ NINETEENTH Century ”’ ARTICLE. 





THE ENABLING BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—* Civis ’ asserts in your issue of Julv 12th that “ it is 
to be regretted ’’ that the House of Lords seemed to show 
approval of the Bill. Doubtless he personally regrets it. But 
he does not necessarily represent publie opinion. Many of u3 
are profoundly thankful for the progress that the Bill has 
already made. He argues that it is ‘ inconceivable”’ that a 
Bill which alters the relations of Church and State should 
become law except after the approval of the nation has been 
obtained through an election. Is it not extraordinary? A 
war can be declared, alliances may be made, a peace may be 
devised, financial innovations may he introduced, anything 
apparently may be done by Parliament without an election 
being held, except one thing, and this one thing is just a noble 
effort to enable the Church to be truer to her mission. No, 
so fruitful in righteousness is the ‘* National Church,” the 
bond-slave of the State which ignores her instead of the witness 
to the Christ Who could inspire her, that nothing really needs 
to be done to change her ignoble status! To the thousand 
who passionately long for a just measure of freedom for the 
Church the pettifogging legalism and self-complacent opposition 
of those who argue as argues are somewhat exas 
perating. ‘To talk of the ‘‘ National Church” as if it were a 
fit instrument for propagating Christ's teaching—as if it were 
divinely seeure by virtue of the belief and homage of the 
nation! ‘The Church in England is ignored by the millions 
because she is voiceless, is hypnotized by the patronage of the 
State, is powerless to manage, under present conditions, her 
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own affairs, is unable to check her countless abuses, is pre- 
yented from upholding the faith which is wider and deeper 
“nationality ’; in a word, because she is not the 
body of Christ. Of course it is possible to have a separate 
Legislature for the Church even if the “ National Church ” 
theory is maintained. Under the Bill supreme authority still 
rests with Parliament. And if the devotion to Christianity on 
the part of the State is as profound as the worshippers of the 
* National Church ” idea seem to think, there is no fear of the 
Church Legislature introducing any uncalled-for changes. Do 
let us, Sir, have sufficient faith that this longed-for freedom 
on the part of so many people of prayer and devotion is from 
God: that it is the Spirit of God Who is summoning His 
followers in England to step forward into the light, ont of the 
darkness wherein the Church has floundered and lost her way, 
and to preach fearlessly, even in the face of bitter opposition 
and uncompromising hostility, the truths of Christ, and to be 
an instrument for healing a world which hardly knows its 
I am, Sir, &e., E. M. Venanies. 


than any 


Saviour. 





RESTATEMENT OF BELIEF. 
{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,—In connexion with Professor Perey Gardner’s letter, 


published in your issue of the 19th inst., it oceurs to me to 
suggest, with regard to the restatement of belief desired by him 
and other liberal Churchmen, that a sharp distinction needs to 
in the formularies of the Church is 
everlasting truth of Holy Seripture, and what is of human 
fabrication. It is important to notice that the affirmations of 
belief on which modern Churechmen lay most stress as untenable 
are not those which contain irrational perversiona of doctrine, 
but two fundamental verities of the Christian 
religion—namely, the inspiration of the Bible and the Virgin 
Birth of Lord—neither of which is at all irrational, how- 
incredible to the mind it may appear. The 
modernist denial of these great verities is an outgrowth of the 


be drawn between what 


are the most 
our 
ever natural 
notion that theology ought to be made to square with natural 
science. But science gives no ground for the negation. It is 
Biblical affirmationa Christian 
doctrine needs no reeasting in the light of human science; but 


incompetent to disprove the 


the formularies of the Church call urgently for correction in 
the light of Holy Secripture.—I am, Sir, &., 
Crartes H. Moore. 


Wellfeld, Hartley Wintney, Honts. 





THE TRIAL OF THE KAISER. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’*] 
able article of July 12th was directed 
that we are ‘“‘ manufacturing a 
Kaiser. This hardly 


a4 you there do, that onr War-book condemned in 


Sie,—Your the 


yatust 
main 


contention prohibition ” 


against the contention is met by saying, 


advance the 
German atrocities in Belgium and France, when, as in your 
kind comment on my letter you point out, the German War- 
After all, it is for 
that 


safer to appeal 


book sanctions them in case of necessity. 


“a supreme offence against international morality” the 


will arraign the Kaiser; and is it not 
lex non scripta ? * Since 


in the Times of July 18th, 


Allies 
to the 


solicitor - 


when,” asks “a mere 
‘have murder, rapine, 
und 1 been regarded as lawful in civilized 


?’’—I am, Sir, &e., Ww. A.C 


arson ype any 


sommunity 





COAL-MINES. 
** Specrator.''] 


when there has been so much discussion 


NATIONALIZATION OF 

{To tHe Eprron oF THR 

Sik,—It is curious that 
ts to coal-mines being nationalized no reference seems to have 
been made to the coal-mines which are workel in the Forest 
of Dean. These mines are practically for all 
mining royalties are paid to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests on behalf of One can study in the Forest 
effect of the C nation 
To one fairly familiar with mining conditions there 


nationalized, 


the Crown. 


the rown—i.e., the being owner of 


royalties. 
tha miners’ houses seem no better but rather worse than else- 
where, and the general amenities, as tested by roads, schools, 


charities, distinctly worse.—l am, Sir, &c., LAWYER. 





PRIDE AND PROGRESS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’} 
Stz,—There are few amongst us at the present time 


not suffering cone way or another from the economic pressure 


who are 


of the war. On some the difticulty of obtaining domestic help, 
even for high wages, presses; all feel the high cost of food, many 
of dress, whilst want of labour and material raises difficulties 
for the house-painter and decorator and the builder; and manu- 


facture and commercial enterprise suffer in general. Not 


Prassia alone, but many of ourselves too, are having to learn 
to put our pride and arrogance in our pockets and to be more 


The gorgeous luxury, 


simple and self-helpful in our habits. 








the extravagant private entertainments of the past, in which 
we vied with one another in vanity, whilst we shut our eyes to 
the social evils around us, have got to be things of the past. 
If we have humbled Prussia and subdued Germany, it becomes 
daily more clear that we ourselves, as well as our late enemies, 
have also got to humble ourselves, and to set about rebuilding 
our social edifice upon more generous lines. 

In fact it grows ever more than probable that the greatest 
question of the day is which of the two will 
accomplishing this in the shortest space of time, with the 
highest efficiency, ourselves or Germany—not to mention any 
other Power. How often was it not said for years before the 
war that, if Germany would only put away her military pride 
and armaments, her brilliant economic and commercial culture 
might easily make her top dog. But Germany lacked unity. 
Germany is not, like ourselves, a homogeneous nation. As 
German writers have so frequently pointed out, English unity 
commenced a thousand years ago, and throughout that period 
Englishmen, bred on love of justice and fair play, have beeu 
becoming more and more a law to themselves. Compared with 
the English, says Dr. Naumann, the peoples of Middle Europe 
are politically a mere raw material, yet lo be moulded. ‘The 
German nations previous to 1866, greatly differing one 
another as they do, had long felt the weakness created by the 
want of union amongst them. In 1870 they resigned themselves 
to the leadership of Prussia because they believed that Prussia 
protect them weld 
unity. They never dreamed of the diabolical depths into which 
Prussian policy might lead them, by raising up against them 
The and 
the Hanoverian or Wiirttemberger or Bavarian are as different 
psychologically from the Prussian as can possibly be imagined. 


succeed in 


from 


was strong enough to and to them inte 


the opposition of the whole civilized world. Saxon 


These are naturally peace-loving peoples, fond of music and 
art, only temporarily perverted by the fiendish propaganda and 
school teaching of hatred and envy, initiated by Prussia. 
Prussian pride is now laid low. If Germany sets aside the 
sword and turns in earnest to work and production and art, 
will she gain there the victory that failed to 
with the sword? Should we hesitate to take warning? 
are signs already that she has leaders who may vet be able to 
indicate to her the right direction. ng 
n ebility. They have learnt the 
subordination of self and class to great common, national ends. 


she has gain 


There 
i . ] ar l | 
er people are not lacking 


discipline —self-discipline 


Have we? ‘They respect their superior and educated classes 
and know their indispensable value to the 
Do we? We too must put away pride. 

Herr Bauer is telling Germany that its first 
“the abandonment of all unproductive luxuries to reproduce 
that we have lost.”” That nation will quickest 
which hardest and produces most, and of the 
quality. May not the question of the future be, Who will win 
in this race? Shall we adhere to, 


ancient and hereditary unity, or will despair mould Germany 


nation as a whole. 


aim must be 


a 
which recover 
works best 


and take advantage of, our 


into one, and teach her to succeed by perseverance, and that 
patient labour natural to her people- 


as apart from Prussia. 
- » 
L am, Sir, &e., 


Market Street. 
INCOME TAX ON NON-RESIDENTS, 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Sprctator.''] 
In the Spectator of June 28th Mr. Coxon has made some 
remarks on my former letter dealing with the hardship inflicted 
on non-resident Britons, who, no matter how small their incomes 








Sie 
Sy 


may be, are not allowed to reclaim any excess Income T'ax levied 
on investments in this country, although the tax Is now six 
(1) that the position 
inomaly as I stated 


shillings in the pound. His points are: 


it so 


of these non-residents is 1 great an 2 
because by the Income Tax Act of 1918 non-residents who are 
past or present Government servants, or employed hy a mission- 
ary society or a native State under the protectorate of the 
British Crown, or abroad for their health, and various others, 
ave entitled to the same exemptions as if they were residen 
in the United Kingdom; (2) that the Government has recent! 
issued free of British Tax to 


abroad; (3) that the action of the Government in levying the 


securities Income residents 


full Income Tax on non-residents is justified because it “ dis- 
Unitel Kingdom,’ 
the balance of 


courages the taking of out of the 
which extremes would 


imports and exports and would disastrously affect the rate 


money 


‘earried to desiroy 


of exchange in foreign countries.” 

If you will kindly grant me space [ should like to offer the 
With regard to point No. 1, the action 
of the Government in 1918 in relaxing the former restrictions 
in the case of Government officials, &c., the 
anomaly less, but greater; for the position of those who must 
still pay the excess without power of recovery is more exvep- 
tional, and therefore more anomalous. If a hardship haa heen 
inflicted—and the concession to certain individuala would imply 
this—why is relief withheld from others on whom the burden 


following observations. 


does not make 
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lies just as heavily? This creation of privileged classes is 
opposed to the British co ion of fair play and the demo- 
cratic ideal of equality; but then there is nothing so really 
undemocratic as what is fondly termed a democracy. Point 
No..2 serves to increase the anomaly. Government offers to non- 
residents new securities free of all British Income Tax. Then 
why in the name of common-sense should former securities pay 
excess? If it is necessary to the prosperity of the country that in- 
vestments made a few years ago should pay excess Income Tax, 
it must be highly prejudicial to our well-being that investments 
made this year should go scot-free. It may, however, be argued 
that these new securities exempt from British Income Tax 
offer compensation, as non-residents can sell out and reinvest 
in them. Unfortunately in many cases this cannot be done 
without heavy loss. Securities have so depreciated —* 
the war and labour troubles that the rate of interest on t 
often etands much higher than five per cent. And even were 
temporary relief obtained thus, there ie the permanent 
sacrifice of capital involved in selling out at such a time; and 
the non-residents on their return to this country would again 
have to pay Income Tax. In answer to No. 3, it may be stated 
that until some ten years ago residents and non-residents stood 
on precisely the same footing with regard to Income Tax, and 
yet there was no “ destruction of the balance of imports and 
exports,” no “ disastrous effect upon the rate of exchange in 
foreign countries.’ But if there was none then, why should 
any have been apprehended since? And if a levy of six 
shillings in the pound is necessary to prevent these fearful 
results, on what an insane policy of ruin has the Government 
embarked in issuing those securities free of all Income Tax! 
This disqualification of non-residents was a blunder like so 
many of the provisions of the loudly advertised, much- 
helauded “ people’s Budget ” which came “ trailing clouds of 
glory that have long since died away into the light of 
commen ’’—a very common—“‘ day.” The effect was not to 
discourage money being taken out of the United Kingdom, 
but to prevent money being invested in it, with the result that 
it is now necessary to attract non-residents by offering exemp- 
tion from all Income Tax.—I am, Sir, &c., L. H. J. P. 





THE CONSUL’S INCOME TAX. 

{To tne Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
£1r,—I am glad to see from the papers which reach me many 
weeks after issue that a Royal Commission has been appointed 
to inquire into the Income Tax, its incidence and its anomalies. 
I trust that the Commissioners will not overlook the position of 
our Consular officials, too often forgotten by reason of their 
dlistance and absence from England. This is a large body of 
men representing the best elements of the middle classes, 


carrying on, moreover, the Empire’s drudgery, silently and | 


unhealthy climates, and many of 
As such they are 


unostentatiously, often in 
them practical exiles in Oriental countries. 
surely worthy of much consideration. 

The first anomaly that suggests itself is that men who are 
doing public work should be expected to return to the public 
out of their by no means over-generous salaries a considerable 
fraction of pay in the form of Income Tax. It is not altogether 
reasonable, in fact, to place Government servants in the same 
position as that of men who are earning their livelihood either 
in their own interests or in that of private employers. It is 
naturally a difficult point for the Consuls themselves to raise, 
but I cannot doubt that the Commissioners will take this 
problem into consideration. If total abolition of the tax were 
held to be too drastic or inopportune, there could be no objection 
to granting substantial relief in the form of a lower rate of 
tax or by raising the abatements. The justification of the 
Income Tax on Government salaries (apart from revenue pur- 
poses) is, I suppose, that Consuls, like the rest of the nation, 
enioy the benefits of diplomatic or military protection. Yet 
this can be no reason why they should not receive “ preferen- 
tial treatment ”; and, I notice, the Italian Government has 
quite recently decided to relieve public officials of the burden 
of the Income Tax. 

This leads me to another anomaly. It is rare—if indeed 
ever—that a Consul is able to exercise that primary right of 
citizenship, the vote. This disqualification he does not share 
with the public official resident in Great Britain or in any of 
the British Dominions. Thus to exact Income Tax from men 
in such a position is “taxation without representation,” and 
I have read somewhere that a similar disability gave rise to 
considerable political trouble in the eighteenth century. It 
would be interesting, too, if we could hear what a Welsh miner 
would have to say if he were asked (I must not suggest com- 
pelled) to pay anything from 2%. in the pound upwards and 
were debarred from voting. I think it will be agreed that the 
above is an argument in favour of reducing very materially, 
even if not abolishing altogether, the Income Tax on Consular 
salaries.—I am, Sir, &e., D. G. 





“THE OWL.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I read in the number of the Spectator for July 19th in a 
letter signed “ Sexagenarian ” the following words in speaking 
of the new illustrated periodical The Owl: “It is pretty 
certain that the founders of the new Owl had never heard of 
the old one”; and later on in the letter, which I need not 
further quote, the writer says “ Laurence Oliphant, who, if ] 
mistake not, was one of the contributors.” It may interest 
some of your readers to know that Mr. Oliphant was more 
than an ordinary contributor as his initials reversed (Laurence 
William Oliphant—O.W.L.) gave the name to the periodica). 
—I am, Sir, &c., OcTOGENARIAN, 





MARK TWAIN AND BROWNING. 
{To THe Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—The reference in your paper of June 14th to the value of 
reading aloud as a means of better understanding what are stil] 
to some of us the obscurities of Browning reminds me of a 
story Mark Twain told me. He became a great Browningite, 
and had a class to whom he read the poet once a week. He told 
me that one Saturday he tried the experiment of reading each 
second line instead of reading right along. When the session 
was over some of the devotees thanked him for such an expres- 
sive and satisfactory rendering.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. C. 





ADOPTION: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 

(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—After Peace—Reconstruction! This is the moment to 
plan for lasting and living memorials. There are thousands 
of babies left homeless and parentless by the war. Are there 
not thousands of homes where the thrill of a child’s voice would 
bring back new aims and new hopes ? The National Adoption 
Society is a medium to bring these two together. It was 
founded in Cambridge by University people in 1916, and has 
been quietly doing splendid work since it opened its London 
offices last January. Since this date the Society has received 
nearly two thousand applications for children requiring 
adoptions. Eighteen hundred and fifteen of this number relate 
to the children of soldiers. Sixty-seven adoptions have already 
been concluded. It is an unprecedented record for any adoption 
movement. These sixty-seven babies have been placed under 
the happiest possible circumstances—in homes of all classes, in 
environment suited to each case. The homes are not only in 
this island but across the seas—in Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, as well as in America. The pressure of the work is 
bewildering—the problem of dealing with it a vital one. These 
tiny stranded Britishers appeal to every lover of the British 
Empire to help solve the problem by offering one of them a 
home and—what is their birthright—an opportunity of filling 
the void left by our glorious dead. 

An impetus toward adoption is beginning to stir the English 
imagination and will foster its genius for home life—the benefit 
accruing to its child welfare task in contradistinction to insti- 
tutional upbringing. As a nation Britain needs to recognize 
that the Greek and Roman law legalizing adoption was the 
outcome of those nations’ home-loving instinct, not a chance 
impulse. Nor has America followed this ancient régime with- 
out realizing the force of its economic influence on the body 
politic, because there human life is scarce. The welfare and 
wealth of the State depend upon its culture on the highest 
possible basis. The Spence Alumnae Society of New York, 
whose adoption scheme is on very similar lines to those of this 


Society, has its representative on our Committee, thus 
promising closer and more comprehensive co-operation. We 


hope to send increasing numbers of British children to 
American adopters, helping to bind the tie of comradeship in 
arms now holding the two nations together. 

The possibilities and needs of the service which this Society 
may render to England depend upon every one of its citizens 
Through the Spectator, whose readers are scattered the world 
over, we appeal for funds to make our work as sufficient ani! 
efficient as the thousands of homeless babies demand. What 
greater tribute can we pay in memory of our heroes than by 
helping their little ones ? Will you help us to this end ? Full 
information may be had from the Secretary, National Adoption 
Society, 11 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 1.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Josepuine Pirows-Day. 





RARE BIRDS. 
[To tne Eptror or tHe “ Spectator.) 
Str,—Last year a pair of red-breasted flycatchers nested and 
reared a brood here. The meadow bunting also nested in this 
neighbourhood. These facts were duly chronicled in Bird 
Notes, issued by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
I have not seen either species this year. About four weeks 
ago a heopoe was seen not far from Walmer, and ring ouzels 
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have nested on the Downs; but egg-collectors seem to have re- 
sumed their activities, and species that have become uncommon 
stand a poor chance of increasing their numbers unless more 
effective measures for their proteetion are adopted and, what 
is important, enforced.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Walmer. Arnotp H. Mataew, Bishop. 





A TAME HERRING GULL. 

{To trae Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—Six or seven years ago I was staying with a cousin 
“™M.” on the South Coast of Ireland near the Seven Heads in 
the month of August. I had heard gnlls were useful in the 
garden, and said I should like to take some home. There 
were numbers of half-fledged gulls on the rocks, and “ M.” 
had some caught and gave me three, and kept three or four, 
which he put in his garden. My gulls also lived in my 
garden, I had them pinioned ineffectually, and after eighteen 
months or so they flew away one by one. His gulls also flew away 
except one, which became very tame, and is with him still. 
The gull often sits on the roof of the house, and comes down to 
be fed at breakfast and luncheon time. “ M.” wrote to me 
three weeks ago :— 

“The gull comes every day, and often spends most of his 
day here. He is very tame now, and came up the hall-door 
steps to me to-day. He got very wild and frightened when 
the American flying boats were about, and if they had gone on 
much longer I think he would have cleared out altogether. 
All the birds on the headlands were scared to death.” 

I may mention incidentally that herring gulls are mischievous 
in a garden.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 





WEEKDAYS. 

(To rae Epiror or Tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The letter of “ R. V. H. B.” about the colours of weekdays 
interests me, as I have never before heard of any one who 
shared this vision of childhood. From very early years the 
days for me had colours and numbers, and, a little later, but 
not much later, musical keys as well. This was my unchanging 
vision :— 


Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Sun, 
Purple, Skyblue. Purple, Silvery Scarlet. Pinky White. 
ilmost indigo. almost crimson. grey. grey. 
2 10 5 8 11 3 
D major. A major. G major. F $ ma. Bp. B ma. BD. 


Thursday was the best day, then Saturday; Friday the worst, 
then Sunday. These preferences had no connexion with the 
days’ occupations; in fact they ran counter to them on several 
days.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. P. 





AUTHOR FOUND. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
5ir,—The lines— 
“It were not hard, we think, to serve Him, 
If we could only see! ”’— 

quoted in the Spectator of July 5th, do not occur in “ The 
Disciples’ (Mrs. Hamilton King), as suggested by your 
correspondent of last week, but are from a short unsigned 
poem which appeared in the Expository Times, April, 1911. 
-I am, Sir, &c., S. D. 








NOTICE.—When ‘“‘ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 
—_ 
THNOZ “ATINOZ 
For me no dead of night, 
For me no night of sleep. 
The dark is full of spectral light 
And wakefulness—how deep! 


Ah! who would watch with me? 
I close mine eyes and gaze; 

I see, through soundless revelry, 
Unpeopled teeming ways. 

Face melting into face— 
In ones, in twos, in hosts— 

An age-long moment stirs the space, 
Then joins the vanished ghosts. 


I swim a tideless sea, 
Afloat in nothingness; 
Her mothering arm enfoldeth me 
All faint in her caress. 
Thick thronging fantasies, 
Crowds, pageants each forbids 
Ease to the eager aching eyes, 
The unquiet quivering lids. 
A garden next. Like wine 
Its breath ethereal flows; 
The honey-heavy anodyne 
Of jasmine and of rose. 
I see the tiny elves 
Blow kisses to the moon, 
And dewdrops where they preen themselves 
From crown to flickering shoon. 


Glimmers the fairy lake, 
Glimmers the fairy strand, 

And shadowy fairy ships that make 
For shadowy fairyland. 


Through this—nor death nor life— 
Breaks day; and I again 
Find Self, and Feeling; Knowledge, Strife, 
And Earth, and Mirk, and Men. 
P, A. Barnerr. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
FIELDS OF VICTORY.* 

THE war was won by the co-operation of all the Allies by land 
and sea, Yet, just as the British Navy was the solid core of the 
Allied naval forces, so the British Army was in 1918 the spear- 
head of the Allied military forces, piercing the enemy’s line 
where he deemed himself invulnerable and driving him back in 
hopeless defeat. To show ‘the overwhelming and decisive 
influence” of the British Army in the last stage of the war is 
the purpose of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s profoundly interesting 
new book. In England’s Effort, published three years ago, 
she described how, when taken unawares by the German declara- 
tion of war, we created new armies and began to equip them with 
guns and aeroplanes on a prodigious scale. She has now sketched, 
with assistance from Sir Douglas Haig’s Staff, the achievements 
of our new armies in the decisive campaign of last year. We 
are by tradition a modest people, but we should be unfair to 
ourselves and most unjust to our gallant soldiers if we were to 
depreciate, or to let others depreciate, the part played by the 
British Army in the final victory. France nobly bore the brunt 
of the struggle for the first two years of the war, while our 
armies were being formed. America would have taken the lead 
this year if the war had been prolonged over another winter, 
But last year, when France was greatly exhausted, while America 
was not ready to throw her full strength into the war, it rested 
with Sir Douglas Haig and his troops to withstand the enemy’s 
most furious attacks, and then to deliver the principal counter- 
strokes against the Hindenburg Line which destroyed the enemy’s 
last hope. In saying this we do not underestimate the value 
of French and American co-operation, nor do we forget the 
share of Italy in the campaign. We merely lay stress on the 
facts which are patent to all military students of the war, in 
order to show that the great national effort, which enabled the 
British Empire to enlist 8,654,000 men in the various armies 
and to keep them adequately supplied, was justified by success. 
Mrs. Ward has done well to make this clear in her admirable book, 
By Mrs. a; Hutchinse 


Ward, London : 





* Fields of Victory. Humpbry liutchinses 


{73. 6d, net.) 
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She reproduces one document of surpassing interest. It is a 
highly confidential chart kept by the British General Staff to 
record in a graphic form the length of the British front, the 
British fighting strength, the number of guns, the casualties, 
and the number of prisoners taken for each month from January, 
1916. When one has grasped the simple principles on which 
this chart is based, one may follow on it the whole later course 
of the war. The fighting strength rapidly mounted from 
470,000 in January, 1916, to 680,000 in the following July. The 
red line of casualties shct up then, in the battle of the Somme 
to 45,000 in July and again in August. But the line of fighting 
strength, after sagging through the long battle, again mounted 
up until on the eve of Vimy Ridge in April, 1917, it touched a 
maximum of 760,000. The heavy casualties of Vimy and of 
Rullecourt in May—40,000 in each month—brought down the 
fighting strength, but reinforcements filled most of the gaps 
eaused by the long and bitter fighting in Flanders. Not till 
October, 1917, did the line of fighting strength begin to descend 
for the last time. Then, in November, 1917, it fell sharply, 
with the hurried despatch of five divisions to Italy, and in March, 
1918, when the British line had been lengthened by the inclusion 
ef the French strip south of St. Quentin, the fighting strength 
was no more than 620,000. A sudden and ominous fall in the 
line, coupled with a still more ominous rise of the red casualty 
line up to 80,000, marks the German offensive or “ sortie” of 
March, 1918, followed, after a hurried reinforcement, by another 
fal! and another rise in casualties to 60,000 for the enemy offen- 
sive on the Lys. Our fighting strength in May, 1918, fell to 
540,000, but the casualties fortunately declined, and reinforce- 
ments brought up the total to 560,000 on the eve of the great 
August offensive. The progress of that last battle is indicated 
by the steady fall of the line of fighting strength to 465,000 on 
Armistice Day, by the mounting up of the red casualty line— 
to 45,000 for the battles cf Bapaume, the Scarpe, and Péronne, 
and to 40,000 for the breaking of the Hindenburg Line—and by 
the sudden and significant rise of the line indicating prisoners 
to a point far above the casualty line. The British Army was 
weakening in numbers during the last three months, but it was 
inflicting such enormous losses on the enemy-—far exceeding in 
prisoners alone the total British casualties—that its victory 
was assured. In the last month our casualties fell to 3,100, 
but we captured 19,500 Germans. The enemy’s spirit was broken. 
The great German military machine had ceased to work. There 
is one other feature of this chart which we may mention. The 
dotted line indicating the number of our heavy and siege guns 
is always rising, at first rapidly and then steadily to the end. 
fn January, 1916, we had less than 400 big guns ; in November, 
1918, we had 2,214. The work of the gun-founders and of the 
ehell-makers on the ‘* home front” was of immense value. 

Mrs. Ward's spirited sketch of last year’s operations elucidates 
the lesson of the chart, and relates to it the fine achievements 
of the French from the Somme to the Argonne and of the Ameri- 
cans in the Argonne and onthe Meuse. She quotes an instructive 
paper by a Staff officer stating that, while the Higher Com- 
mand felt reasonably sanguine about the attack east of Amiens 
en August 8th, it was not quite sure that the Bapaume offensive, 
which began on August 2Ist, would be instantly successful. 
Still more critical was the attack on the Hindenburg Line at the 
end of September. If it had been repulsed, the enemy would 
have had time to recover his spirits and organize a new resistance. 
But the success of the attack was decisive. “ After this battle, 
our chief anxieties lay rather in the ability of our supply system 
to keep pace with our Armies than in any resistance that the 
enemy could offer.” Mrs. Ward shows how the different branches 
of the Service contributed to this result, while the Navy in the 
background assured the safety of the Armies. To illustrate 
the importance of the gun in modern war, she says that in the 
Flanders battles of the autumn of 1917 we had at one time 
eighty-five gunners engaged for every hundred infantry—a 
proportion which would have amazed Napoleon. She tells us 
that the wireless branch of “ Signals” alone grew from almost 
Nothing to a force of 520 officers and 6,200 men. The Air 
Force started the war with less than 2,000 Army officers and 
men and ended it with nearly 300,000. Mrs. Ward pays a 
well-deserved tribute to the Labour Corps, nearly 350,000 strong 
last year, which often had to work under fire, when building 
railways and roads up to newly captured positions, or con- 
ftructing the defences on which our men retreated slowly from 
®t. Quentin. She devotes some fascinating pages to the tank, 


the pew engine of war which British ingenuity and skill evolved, 








and which the British soldier handled with astonishing courage 
and cleverness. Mrs. Ward says that the British Army never 
had more than four hundred tanks at any given time during the 
last three months of the war, and that they “ travelled like a 
circus from army to army” to perform their amazing feats, 
The enemy, it seems, was misled by the failure of the tanks 
to overcome the Flanders mud in the autumn of 1917, and 
even after the First Battle of Cambrai the German Higher Com- 
mand professed to despise the new British arm. Mrs. Ward 
says that the enemy never had at any one time more than 
fitteen German tanks, with twenty-five British tanks which 
had been captured and repaired. They used them successfully 
in one action, at Villers Bretonneux in April, 1918. General 
Ludendorff was undeceived in the following July, when tanks 
opened the counter-offensive, and still mere on August 8th, when, 
according to his own explanation of the defeat, “ the troops 
were surprised by the massed attack of tanks and lost their 
heads when the tanks suddenly appeared behind them, having 
broken through under cover of fog and smoke.” But it was 
then too late for the enemy to manufacture more tanks and 
train their crews, and the anticipated duels between British 
and German “land-ships” did not take place. Towards the 
end the mere sight of a tank—even if it were only an unarmed 
carrier—sufficed to set the demoralized enemy running away. 

We must not forget, however, that all our mechanical appli- 
ances would not have served us so well had it not been for the 
incomparable British infantry, who plodded on steadily, through 
incredible hardships and infinite perils, and were never dis- 
heartened. Mrs. Ward pays them the eloquent tribute which 
is their due. The advance of the 46th Division, for example, 
on September 29th last on the St. Quentin Canal near Bellenglise, 
when under heavy fire it descended the steep bank, crossed 
the deep water, climbed up the further bank, and stormed the 
enemy’s lines, was one of the most wonderful exploits in the 
history of the British Army—to be ranked with the storm of 
Badajoz, the charge of the infantry at Albuera, the stubborn 
stand at Inkerman, and other deeds that are immortal. 





AUSTRALIAN PROBLEMS.* 
Smr CHarLtes Wane, formerly Prime Minister of New South 
Wales and now Agent-General for the State, has written an 
instructive book on Australian problems. The chapters dealing 
with labour questions are of special interest. We have long been 
accustomed to look to Ausiralia for bold experiments in the 
industrial sphere, and it is useful to have a moderate and cautious 
review of the results so far attained. The author lays stress 
on the fact that Australia’s political institutions are ‘* perhaps 
the freest and most democratic in the world.” ‘ There is no 
privileged class, either of birth or wealth, which can bar the 
individual’s advance in life,-and there is no post or position to 
which the humblest may not rise, provided merit and perse- 
verance are manifested.” Nevertheless the new democracy of 
Australia is denounced as bitterly by revolutionary organizations 
like the Industrial Workers of the World as if it were a com- 
paratively old-fashioned democracy like that of Great Britain, 
or France, or America. We may infer that the Bolsheviks’ real 
aim is to destroy democracy and substitute for it a class domi- 
nation far more odious than that of the Middle Ages. In 
Australia, at any rate, the most gencrous measures have not 
appeased those whose object in life is to stir up discontent. 
Sir Charles Wade reviews the discouraging history of the 
Industrial Arbitration Act in New South Wales. The Court 
which was to settle trade disputes in a judicial spirit broke 
down under the weight of its responsibilities. Its decision 
that it was bound to give preference to Unionists over non- 
Unionists swelled the ranks of the Trade Unions, which com- 
pelled their members, on pain of expulsion, to support the 
political Labour Party. In other respects, the Industrial 
Arbitration Act seems to have had no lasting consequences. 
It was found impossible to enforce awards against workmen, 
though employers could be brought to book. Wages Boards 
were then tried, on the Victorian model. Employers and 
employed were represented on the Board in each industry, with 
a neutral Chairman upon whose courage and influence the 
success of the Board mainly depended. The author, however, 
says that the militant Union leaders, after gaining all that they 
could from the Wages Board, were accustomed to strike for 
something more in the hope that the Government would 


* Australia : Problems and Prospects, Wy Sir Charles G, Wade. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, [4s. net.! 
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intervene and give them what they asked for the sake of peace. 
“The penalty imposed for firmness on the part of the Govern- 
ment was severe, and it was easier and less distasteful to political 
supporters if the Government bent their heads to the storm of 
opposition and condoned the frequency of strikes and con- 
temptuous disregard of the law.” This kind of thing is not 
confined to New South Wales. 

Australia has a far larger experience of State undertakings 
than we have had. The main task of developing the interior 
by means of railways necessarily fell upon the State Govern- 
ments, which now own and control nearly all the railway lines. 
It is well to note that Australia has found it desirable to vest 
the management of the railways and other public services in 
“bodies of commissioners, varying from one to three, who are 
appointed for a long term of years and can only be removed by 
a vote of both Houses of Parliament.” Experience has shown 
that the New South Wales Railway Commission, for example, 
ig an efficient employer. But attempts to carry out public 
works under direct Government control have not been 
successful :— 

“The success of this new system, of course, depended upon 
the efficiency of the supervision, but the authority of the super- 
visors became undermined through political pressure. Men 
were placed in employment who were unsuitable in the first 
instance, and those who had been discharged through unfitness 
were reinstated against the wish of the supervisor through 
political influence. In this way diseipline failed, inefticiency 
sprang up, and the cost of construction advanced by leaps and 
bounds,” 

Between 1911 and 1917 the New South Wales Government 
made sixteen experiments in brick-making and other industries 
and lost £20,000 on them :— 

** Experience shows that if a strike does take place in a Govern- 
ment establishment Ministerial intervention is enforced and a 
concession made to the striker. The Government position is 
always difficult. If the Ministry resist the demands, votes —_ 
be imperilled; if they yield, discipline may be threatenec 
Where the State is the largest employer of labour and the 
franchise is adult, any action of the Government which displeases 
the employee might be resisted not only through the weapon 
of the strike immediately, but punished at the ballot-box 
when the general election takes place. Hence, while the State 
should be prompt to supply machinery for the regulation of 
industrial conditions in all branches of employment, the 
Executive should, as far as possible, leave the responsibility of 
eetual administration to trusted bodies outside the area of 
political pressure.” 

Sir Charles Wade warns us that similar tactics will be tried by 
militant Labour men here if we widen the area of State employ- 
ment. The policy of a fixed daily wage, irrespective of output, 
and of a limited production or “ ca’ canny ” is to be enforced 
by political pressure on the State employer. As Sir Charles 
Wade says, ‘it is very certain that if it became effective the 
Incentive to hard work would be destroyed, the ambition of the 
zealous man would be stifled, laziness would be encouraged, 
and the general standard of efficiency fatally undermined.” On 
the whole, then, Australian experience does not strengthen the 
case for nationalization, and contradicts flatly the comfortable 
assumption that there would be no more strikes and no more 
wilful limitation of output if, say, the mines were nationalized. 
The strike fever is endemic in Australia, as the telegrams show, 

Sir Charles Wade discusses the proposed amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, land settlement, and migration, and 
concludes with a thoughtful chapter on ‘The Future.” The 
time is not ripe, he thinks, for Imperial Federation. But he 
urges that the United Kingdom should send its surplus population 
to the under-peopled Dominions, whose illimitable resources 
cannot be utilized for Jack of men. The British and Dominion 
Governments should, he says, help ex-soldier settlers not only 
with free passages, but also with loans to be repaid as their 
farms become profitable. The Australian Governments are, for 
the time being, fully occupied in settling their own returned 
soldiers. Moreover, they cannot open new areas of productive 
jand until they have completed new railways, which have been 
delayed throughout the war for wantofmoney. Sir Charles Wade 
seems to think that the British Government might give facilities 
for raising such loans as Australia needs. Now that the Victory 
Loan has been so largely subscribed, Australia will probably 
find the British investor ready to respond, if the Commonwealth 
and the States can come to some agreement about their respective 
proposals for new loans. It would be a grave misfortune, 
certainly, if the present opportunity for promoting migration to 
the Dominions were missed on account of financial difficulties. 
Sir Charles Wade is inclined to blame the * obsolete ” machinery 


ry 





of the Colonial Office for the seeming hesitation of the Govern- 
ments concerned. But he underrates the influence of Australia, 
for example, with the British Government and the British 
people. Any well-considered scheme that Australia or anothet 
Dominion cared to put forward for encouraging migration 
would, we are sure, prove acceptable to the Mother Country. 





THE MAKING OF MODERN ITALY.* 

Tue difficulties by which the author of this volume has been 
confronted are well indicated in her Preface. “In dealing 
with so important a theme, within the limits of a book designed 
as an introduction to the subject, only matter of capital signifi- 
cance and value can be discussed. On the other hand, the history 
of the Liberation period is crowded with incident and with a 
wealth of picturesque detail. I have, therefore, tried to select 
what is essential to a story that is as touching and dramatic 
as it is instinct with the dignity of true patriotism.” Let us 
say at once that Miss Bayley has kept this double aim clearly 
in view throughout her work, and has contrived, within the 
modest compass of two hundred and seventy-six pages, to 
give us a well-written and animated account of the rise 
and progress of the Kisorgimento down to the triumph 
of Italian Unity in the ‘‘seventies,” enlivened by sketches 
of the leading figures, well-chosen anecdotes, and appropriate 
quotations. She makes no pretence to originality, and 
freely acknowledges her indebtedness to the authorities con- 
sulted, amongst whom Mr. George Trevelyan and the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco have been most frequently drawn upon. 
But it is an excellent and stimulating compilation, well fitted 
for educational purposes, and eminently calculated to inspire 
those to whom the subject is unfamiliar to prosecute the study 
further in larger and more authoritative works. The keynote 
of the book is to be found in an interesting anecdote from Lord 
Redesdale’s Memories quoted in the concluding chapter :— 

‘*In speaking one day of the Italian Liberation, Geribalci 

remarked that its success was by some attributed to Victor 
Emmanuel, by others to Cavour. ‘There are even those,’ 
he said, ‘ who give me the credit. But it was not the work of 
this man or of that. We all did our best.’ He spoke truly, 
for among the makers of Italy must be reckoned thousands of 
patriot souls, men, women, and children, who, unnoted and 
unknown, gave themselves to the prison, the scaffold, and the 
sword, or lived obscure lives in patient endurance of privation, 
anxiety, and sorrow for her ceer sake.” 
Of the remembered heroes, Ciro Menotti, the Martyrs of Cosenza, 
Brunetti, Ruffini, and Ugo Bassi are not forgotten in this chronicle ; 
and with a true instinct for the picturesque, Miss Bayley renders 
full justice to that very gallant gentleman, Nino Bixio, the most 
romantic, after their great leader, of all the Garibaldini, who, 
though the soul of intrepidity in the field, never showed himself a 
greater patriot than in his noble effort to reconcile Garibaldi 
with Cavour in 1861. Garibaldi had never forgiven the Minister 
for the Treaty of Villafranca, and charged him with provoking 
a fratricidal war by refusing to redress the grievances of the 
volunteers, Garibaldi’s attack on Cavour in the Assembly at 
Turin provoked a violent scene; it was Bixio who rose to the 
occasion by his appeal for peace. ‘‘ I am one of those,” he said, 
‘“who believe in the sacredness of the thoughts that have 
guided General Garibaldi, but I also have faith in the patriotiem 
of Count Cavour. In God’s holy name let us make an Italy 
superior to the strife of parties.” The appeal wes not in vain, 
for Cavour showed magnanimity, and though cordiality was not 
restored, the two great men met and parted in peace. 

Italy was made chiefly by four great men, Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Victor Emmanuel II., and Cavour; but though they were 
united by their love of their country, there was never a complete 
sympathy between allof them ora perfect agreement between any 
two. The divergence was greatest between Cavour and Mazzini, 
the harmony closest between Mazzini and Garibaldi. Mazzini, 
most spiritual of all Revolutionaries, was up to the mid “ sixties,” 
prepared to compromise his principles if Victor Emmanuel 
would abandon caution and rouse the nation to fight for Venice; 
but the King’s refusal drove him back into republican ways. 
Garibaldi, the greatest guerrilla leader of the century, loyally 
supported Victor Emmanuel as an instrument in freeing Italy 
from a foreign yoke; but the Republic remained his ideal of 
government, and when the Republic was proclaimed in France, 
he forgot Oudinot, Louis Napoleon, and Villafranca, and led his 
volunteers to fight against Prussia. In his last letter to Cavour 
he recognized the great statesman as “the brain of Italy.” 
By Mary Clive Bayley. With 7 lllustza- 
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Like other great men, Cavour owed his strength to qualities 
not traditionally associated with the country of his birth. His 
Swies aneestry probably counted for much; in him Southern 
vivacity was tempered by caution, sagacity, and prescience, 
Hoe was a great business man as well as a profound student of 
international politics and history. Miss Bayley rightly insists 
on the crucial importance of his policy towards France; on 
his early conviction, born of his bitter experience of the War of 
Independence, that the struggle against Austria would continue 
to be hopeless unless the aid of France as an Ally could be 
secured ; and on the persistence and skill with which he laboured 
to bring about this end. ‘ Neither Cavour nor Louis Napoleon 
acted openly or honestly ” in the matter of the secret agreement 
about the cession of Nice and Savoy, and indeed there was a 
good deal of the Bismarck in Cavour. While fully alive 
to the duplicity of Louis Napoleon, Miss Bayley is careful to 
admit the great difficulties and dangers to which a continuance 
of the war after Solferino would have exposed him. Victor 
Emmanuel, though bitterly disappointed by the terms of the 
Peace, yet avowed his “eternal gratitude” to the French 
Emperor for his services to Italian Independence. Cavour, in 
exclaiming “ Blessed be Villafranca!” meant that it was a blessing 
in disguise. The fierce discontent at the cession of Savoy 
proved that Louis Napoleon had builded better than he knew. 
“He had been willing to agree to a kingdom of Northern Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel, but he had no wish to have on his 
borders a powerful kingdom of United Italy.” The spirit in 
which the Treaty was received by the newly acquired central 
provinces—Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Romagna, which 
had declared for annexation by vote of the people—proved 
that the unity he dreaded was in a fair way of being 
accomplished. 

The maps are on rather too small a scale to be really helpful, 
but the portraits add greatly to the value of the book. The 
picture of the wayside meeting of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel 
in 1860 is pleasantly unlike the conventional war-painting. But 
the chief interest of the illustrations is to be found in the con- 
irasted physiognomies of the four makers of Italy. There is a 
world of shrewdness and determination in Cavour’s homely 
features, and Victor Emmanuel’s hirsute and animal virility 
compares strangely both with the melancholy dignity of Mazzini’s 
refined and aristocratic beauty and the genial leonine nobility 
of Garibaldi. 





MORE VERSE.* 
Iv is only a few weeks since, in a brief survey of some 
recently published books of verse, we remarked upon the 
unabated energy of the English stream of poetry; and in the 
interval two dozen volumes have accumulated upon our desk 
and clamour rebukingly for notice. First, as representing the 
Senior Service, comes “Klaxon,”! already widely known in 
the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine. Of all the gentlemen 
whom Mr. Kipling has taught to fence nearly, if not quite, as 
well as himself, ““ Klaxon” seems to us to show the greatest 
aptitude for the game. He does not, like some of his weaker 
brethren, produce a mere parrot mimicry of Mr. Kipling’s 
thythms and technicalities and use of the language of the 
Authorized Version. He sees life as Mr. Kipling sees it, he 
thinks his thoughts, he has the same Puritanical zest in combat 
and belief in his own side. One short quotation, for which 
alone we can afford space, will illustrate how well the gospel 
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of the master—a little elementary and violent, but clean and 
manly to the core—has been assimilated by the pupil :— 
‘Then keep along a-shooting till you can’t shoot more, 
And hit ‘em with a shovel on A 
Don’t forget a lot of folk have beaten them before, 
And a Hun’ll never hurt you if he’s dead. 
If you're in a hole and your hopes begin to fail, 
If you're in a losing fight 
Think a bit of Jonah in 
*Cause-he-got-out-all-right.”’ 

With On Patrol we may class the brilliant work of Misg 
C. Fox Smith,? * for the final inspiration is identical, and they 
both taste of the salt sea spray. Miss Smith is less didactic, 
she is more of a genuine singer, she has greater skill in metrica) 
effects, but she has the same verve, the same (in her cage 
astonishing) masculinity of feeling and expression. Of the 
two volumes before us, we prefer Songs and Chanties, as showing 
a wider range of subject and greater resourcefulness in treat- 
ment; but both are eminently to be desired by any one who 
“knoweth the deep sea and the heart of it.” 

Turning to the contribution of the Army to war poetry, the 
outstanding difference that strikes us is its comparative melan- 
choly. Where the Navy seems impressed chiefly with the 
adventure of strife, the Army looks upon its tragedy. This 
minor strain is heard in all the soldiers’ verses that we are now 
considering; it is not pessimistic or despairing or wrathful; 
but it appears to us to imply a deeper recognition of the power 
of evil and of the existence of wrongs for which life provides 
no remedy. Sorrow of Waris by a newcomer to the world of 
poetry, but by a newcomer of immediate distinction. He does 
not by any means confine himself to war, and, in fact, exhibits 
a preference for London streets and their denizens, with an 
oceasional leaning towards the macabre and decadent. He 
has a catholic breadth of sympathy, however, and when he 
has found his own native note he will make some rich musie 
for the world. Mr. Gurney’s® thoughts likewise turned home- 
ward from the field of battle, and he gives poignant expression 
to a passionate longing for old friends, old days, and the mellow 
West Country. Mr. Masefield® evidently in peace time belonged 
to the idealists of Pacificism, but in 1914 he found his true 
place amongst the captains and the shouting; his lines have 
in them more of effort than achievement, but they bear witness 
to the fineness of their writer's character. With these soldier 
singers we may class Mr. Thompson,’ whose tense, astringent 
style is seen at its best in epigrams and brief memorial stanzas ; 
and Mr. A. Vine Hall,® who cultivates something of Dryden’s 
argumentative manner of handling the couplet without quite 
attaining Dryden’s success in it; and two excellent anthologies, 
of which Mr. Garvin’s work’ has the wider scope and the Yale 
Review" the higher level of merit. The note of sadness pervades 
them all. 

Mr. Laurence Housman" affords a convenient transition 
ground from poetry of the war to poetry of peace, for his 
pages are divided almost equally between the two. There is 
an apparent simplicity in his methods (despite an occasional 
happy imitation of seventeenth-century conceits) which makes 
much of his work appear at first almost obvious; but it is by 
no means obvious. The thought is clearly defined and elabo- 
rated, the emotion forcibly presented. At the opposite pole 
stands Dr. Macfie ;!* he exploits almost all the recognized 
forms of verse, his prosody is correctness itself, he has taste 
and industry and knowledge, but his emotional range is limited, 
and he is neither sufficiently simple nor sufficiently subtle to 
produce the complex appeal which less studied poets often 
make direct to the hearts and minds of their readers. That 
appeal is made—faintly and uncertainly it is true, but still 
indubitably made—by Miss Bagnold ;° she produces the 
illusion of personal experience which is needed to give reality 
to the poetic vision. The finely chiselled sonnets of her sister- 
poet, Miss Sidgwick,'* with a more restrained utterance, have 
a similar quality, expressing the combination of pain under trial 
and trust in the ultimate solution which comes from quiet 
introspection. The total bulk of the late Henry Cust’s* metrical 
work was not large, and even of that, some is but mediocre ; 
yet there is enough left to disclose the same confidence in the 
final kindliness of the universe, the same courage, the same 
acute thought biting inwards to the soul. “ Non nobis” is 


the belly of the whale, 


surely as worthy an expression of the devotion of love as has 
been written in the century. 

Eastern mysticism and the imagery of the caravan form 
the vehicle by which Mr. Vansittart"’ conveys his mind upon 
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final things; but there is no affectation of the Orient in his 
thought, and even his words are straightforward and plain ; 
he has Schubert’s knack of turning common phrases into 
bewitching melody. Mr. Moore!’ writes most freely in dialect, 
and his adroit use of local idiom reminds us at times of T. E. 
Brown, the Manx poet; while Mr. Gerard’s' special gift is 
dramatic intensity heightened and pointed by a mastery of the 
deceptive elasticity of blank verse. Our three Irish poets 
are too well known to need descriptive comment here. The 
late John Todhunter™ was one of the pioneers of the Irish 
Literary movement, and his graceful and imaginative poetry 
had a strong influence upon the younger generation; the 
collection now made is fully representative of his work, and 
contains a number of poems which have not previously seen 
the light. Mrs. Shorter (‘Dora Sigerson’’) died while yet 
in the plenitude of her powers, but not before she had illustrated 
her mastery of the form of narrative ballad in which the poems 
in the present volume” are cast. Mr. Yeats is still with us 
and still deservedly holding his public, but in his latest work*! 
we regret to notice signs of his being tempted to fall into the 
fault, fatal to authors and golfers alike, of imitating his own 
style. 

Two books in a different key remain to be noticed. Mr. 
Norman Gale,” who delighted us with cricket songs long ago 
when we were all younger, is still rhyming as charmingly and 
merrily for the children of to-day as he did for their parents. 
Fen and Fell is harder to classify. It is a little too serious 
and purposeful for vers-de-société, it is too witty and light- 
hearted for the product of the pensive Muse. Whatever it 
may be called (or rather the greater part of it—for there are 
some admirable stanzas written in graver moods), it is capital 
fun. But were it with our last breath we must protest against 
Mr. Thornely* putting the cachet of his scholarship upon the 
iniquitous Cockney rhyme of “ harder” and “ Torquemada” 
it is a gross sacrifice of propriety to convenience. 





THE ENGLISH VILLAGE.* 
Miss Parron’s study of the English village is most attractive. 
It deals pre-eminently with the interpretation of the village in 
prose and verse in the period 1750-1850; but combined with 
this study, and indispensable to it, according to Miss Patton, 
is a study of the social and political development of village 
life :— 


“*In a sense the village has never been absent from English 
literature. Its pointed spire and thatched cottages, its tavern 
and smithy, have always been somewhere discernible in the 
literary landscape. But in the eighteenth century it came into 
a new position in literature which it has ever since retained, 
Before that time rustics numerous enough since Chaucer and 
‘Piers Plowman’ had appeared as single figures, often indeed 
merely ag types representative of social classes ; now the whole 
community, a social group in its setting, was introduced and 
individuals appeared as members of the group. Shakespeare’s 
rustics do not suggest the villages to which they must have 
belonged ; there is no ‘ Deserted Village’ or ‘ Favourite 
Village’ gr ‘ Village Oppressed’ in the sixteenth century. The 
eighteenth century shows the handling of a theme distinctly 
new, only hinted at in earlier periods and reached through the 
course of a long development, by various lines of approach and 
under diverse influences, weg and social. In the third 
quarter of the céntury the village in this sense became a literary 
fashion, and a fashion of more significance than at first 
appears.” 

The village cult, like all cults, led some of its adherents 
into extravagance, which expressed itself in the stereotyped 
“ pastoral” poem—artificial eulogy of a simple life that was 
unknown to the writers. ‘‘ Comparatively few of the poets 
who wrote of the country knew it or cared to know it, as it 
really was.” Thus James Hammond, writing in 1732, rhapso- 
dizes in the seventh of his ‘ Love Elegies” on “Delia’s being 
in the country, where he supposes she stays to see the 
harvest ” :— 

‘““ Oh, with what joy, my Delia to behold, 

I'd press the spade, or wield the weighty prong, 


Guide the slow plough-share through the stubborn mold, 
And patient goad the loitering ox along : 


The scorching heat I’d carelessly despise, 

Nor heed the blisters on my tender hand ; 

The great Apollo wore the same disguise, 

Like me subdued to love’s supreme command,” 


In spite of idyllic surroundings and devoted lovers to plough 
for them, the Delias and Orindas were not altogether satisfied 





* The English Village. By Julia Patton, London: Macmillan, (8, net.) 





with rural existence, for thus sighs one Flavia in Lord Lyttelton’s 
“ Soliloquy of a Beauty in the Country ” :— 


*“ Now with Mamma at tedious whist I play, 
Now without scandal drink insipid tea: . 
From books to work, from work to books I rove, 
And am (alas!) at leisure to improve. . . . 
Let me revisit the dear town again : 
Let me be seen !—could I that wish obtain, 
All other wishes my own pow’r would gain.” 


But truer voices than those of Corin and Amaryllis made them 
selves heard as the village consciousness awoke. There came 
Clare, the peasant poet; Thomson and Goldsmith with their 
more faithful pictures of rural life; Crabbe with his passionate 
realism; and a number of minor singers. Miss Patton gives 
some curious examples from these last, and we cannot resist 
quoting the following from an anonymous poem, ‘“‘ The Con- 
tented Clown,” which appeared some twelve years previous 
to Goldsmith’s “* Deserted Village ” :— 


“Young Hodge, a poor, but a contented Swain, 

Rented a homely Cottage on a Plain ; 

Homely you'd say, if you the Cottage saw, 

The Walls were rear’d of Mud, and thatch’d with Straw. . .. 

Well with the Place the Furniture agreed ; 

No Implements of Luxury, but Need... . 

All that you could unnecessary call, 

Were some ot tatter’d Ballads on the Wall ; 

Alike of Wealth was all his Stock and Store, 

Two Bee-Hives (one forsaken) at the Door, 

And Cabbages and Turnips half a Score ; 

A meagre Tit that on the Common graz’d, 

A small Runt Cow that from a Calf he rais’d ; 

One Cock, two Hens, and half a Dozen Chicks, 

Two little Heaps of Hay, which Hodge call’d Ricks ; 

Three Pigs within Doors kept, and served with Care ; 

To these—a Wife—two Girls—g son and Heir ; 

These were his Stock—nor did he e’er repine, 

Tho’ Pigs, Wife, Children, often did combine 

To greet his Ears, and in loud Concert join. 

But midst this Scene of Poverty and Woes, 

Hodge, by his Looks, no Discontentment shows... . 

At Work he whistles ; when his Work is done, 

No more is tir’d than when he first begun ; 

Homeward he hies, and tunes a merry Song, 

His lov’d, tho’ dirty squawling Tribe among... . 

Such Hodge’s Life was, which a neighb’ring Squire 

Did often with an envious Mind admire.” 
We would also refer readers to that quaintly realistic poem 
quoted in the appendix, “‘Snaith Marsh: a Yorkshire Pastoral.” 

In Miss Patton’s study of the village in prose we are glad to 

see a warm appreciation of William Cobbett and of that delightful 
piece of egotism, Galt’s Annals of a Country Parish. The book 
closes with a brief chapter on the village in modern literature 
and its probable development in the future. 





ZEEBRUGGE AND OSTEND.* 
Tue historian of an adventure which a French Admiral has 
generously described as “the finest feat of arms in the naval 
history of all times and of all countries ’’ is undoubtedly to Le 
envied. Professor Sanford Terry, in editing the despatches of 
Sir Roger Keyes in regard to the raids on Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
has shown himself aware of his great opportunity. This is 
clear from the fact that he has been content to give us the plain 
unvarnished tale, for it is a story which needs no literary arts 
and devices to make it absolutely enthralling. The book con- 
tains, in addition to Admiral Keyes’s three despatches, which are 
published here in full, three opening chapters describing the 
genesis of the enterprise, the plan of action, and the history 
of the two operations. This account of the raids, though it 
can obviously add nothing in the way of actual fact to the 
official despatches, and could hardly be more thrilling, is never- 
theless extraordinarily illuminating. It is based on the despatches, 
but elaborated by the narratives of various eyewitnesses, either 
spectators of or actors in the drama, which are interesting as 
giving an individual and more localized point of view. (Even 
the German Admiralty account is included—surely the supreme 
example of a localized point of view!) All these accounts now 
appear for the first time shorn of the irrelevant and the inaccurate 
and in their proper perspective. The result is not only a serious 
contribution to the naval history of the war, but the most spell- 
binding sea story ever written. Even Mr. Conrad, we dare to 
say, would find it difficult to produce an atmosphere at once more 
gloriously salt and more brimful of the haste, the courage, the 
glamour, and the secrecy of high adventure. And here we have 
lighted on the key-word to the two expeditions. It was secrecy. 
So hazardous was the undertaking, so beset with danger and 
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difficulty at every point, so dependent for success upon smooth 
working in every particular, that without absolute secrecy even 
asx to the minutest detail of the proposed operations those 
operations must have failed. It is therefore to the eternal 
honour of British seamen that of the crews of the some 
hundred and forty motley craft which embarked upon an adven- 
ture which Professor Terry describes as “* desperate and unique,” 
not one man should have failed in the duty of holding his tongue. 
They went out in the silence of the night to court death and 
glory without being able to confide to a living soul the great 
game that was afoot. Many of the participants in the work 
of those two nights, indeed, did not even themselves know their 
immediate objective. 

Professor Terry's book is illustrated by many excellent photo- 
graphs, which should make the whole plan of operations and 
the results achieved absolutely clear and comprehensible, even to 
the lay mind unable to grasp the technicalities of the official 
maps and plans. Especially interesting is the plate that faces 
p. 145 and shows the sunken ships at Zeebrugge, another view 
of which appears on p. 160. Lt does not seem to have been 
practicable to get many photographs of the operations at 
Ustend, Perhaps this is due to the partial success achieved 
there, But to those who are accustomed to think of Ostend as a 
rather sordid little watering-place packed with second-rate 
hotels, forgetting her stormy past (for it may be remembered 
that from the time that she was raised to the rank of a city by 
Margaret of Constantinople in 1267 Ostend has suffered many 
varying fortunes, her excellent harbour and sea approaches 
making her an apple of discord in European politics), it is 
interesting to think of her a3 again the scene of decisive action 
in the arbitrament of European differences. 





FICTI 
THE HOHENZOLLERNS IN AMERICA.* 

‘Tue first of Mr. Stephen Leacock’s series of benefactions to 
the reading public was entitled Literary Lapses. The opening 
section of his latest volume is a lapse of another sort, the first 
that can be laid tohis charge—a lapse from the genial humanity 
and good feeling which have hitherto always underlain his most 
riotous extravagances. In it he pictures the Hohenzollerns as 
an immigrant family crossing the Atlantic with their trunks and 
boxes on their backs and their bundles ia their hands, installed 
in a cheap boarding-house, earning their living by various 
expodients, mostly undignified, exposed to constant rebuffs, 
ridicule, and humiliation. Thus the Keiser, after various 
abortive efforts to obtain high offices, sinks in the end to the 
ealling of a street-hawker and dies miserably, his obituary 
deseribing him as an obscure lunatic who laboured under the 
hallucination that he had been once ruler of Germany. Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria prospers in the cheap-clothing trade, the Crown Prince 
clise ppears in Sing-Sing, the ex-Emperor Karl of Austria becomes 


ON. 








a waiter; the only one of the group who comes off well is a | 


niece of the Kaiser's who marries a decent American working 
Pending the Kaiser's trial, satire of this sort is a little 
cheap. In any ease, silence and indifference are far severer 
criticism on one who lived and throve in the limelight. The 
theme might have been invested with tragedy: this treatment 
is only likely to inspire a certain measure of sympathy with 
those who have quite forfeited their claim. 

We trust, however, that readers will not be “ put off” by the 
first sixty pages. The other ‘ impossibilities ’ are excellent, 
and quite legitimate—squibs on war philanthropy, war news, 
and the effect of the war on the style of newspapers (including 
& good-humoured hit at the Spectator) and of popular fiction, 
Military terminology has invaded the domain of the tender 
passion :— 

“It was in the summer-house, at the foot of the old garden, 
that che awaited declaration came, Edwin kneeled at Angelina's 
foot. At last they were alone! The successful barrage of 
converssiion which he hed put up st breakfast had compelled 
her mother to remain in her trenches, and had driven her father 
to the shelter of his dug-out. Her younger brother he had 
camouflaged with the present of a new fishing-rod, thus inducing 
him retire to the river. The communications with the 
servants had been cut. Of tho strict neutrality of the gardener 
he was already assured. Edwin felt that the moment had come 
for going over ihe top. Yot boing an able strategist, he was 
anxious not to ettempt to advance on too wide a front. 
‘Angelina!’ he oxelaimed, raising himself on one knee with 
his bands outstretehod toward her. The girl started as at the 


man, 


to 


* Tha [oheneollorns in America, and other Lmpossidil ities, By Stepiea 
Leacock, London; Jota Lang, (53. net.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 


—— 
sound of an air bomb; for a moment she elevated her eyes and 
looked him full in the tangent, then she lowered thom again, 
but continued to observe him through her mental periscopg,” 
But the authentic Leacock is best revealed in the pieces which 
are wholly detached from the influence of the war—in the 
Discovery 0: +merica by Cinematograph, the Art of Conversa. 
tion, the sketch cf the evolution of the hero and heroine ig 
modern fiction, and the burlesque of an electioneering campaign 
at which all the Conservative voters despised their candidata 
so much that they voted Liberal and all the Liberals voted 
Conservative. And tho vein of gentleness of which Mr. Leacock 
makes frugal but effective use emerges in the charming picture 
of the old country doctor, the friend and good genius of his 
childhood, which closes the volume. 





ReaDasie Novers.—Home Fires in France. By Dorothy 
Canfield. (Constable. 63. net.)—There is so much poignant 
description of the suffering of the French in this book that if the 
war were not over it would prove intolerable reading. As it is, 
it is wholesome for English and American people to have brought 
home to them through the author's vivid realism the suffering 
that they themselves were not called upon to endure.——Such 
Stuffas Dreams. By C. E. Lawrence. (J. Murray. 7s. net.)— 
The story of a young man who, in consequence of a fall off the 
top of a *bus, sees visions of the Spiritual World. The book 
would have been more interesting if the hero had been possesse| 
of true clairvoyance: as it is, his fancies are of no more import- 
ance than the ravings of a fever patient.—A London Lol. 
By A. Neil Lyons. (John Lane. 63. net.)—War stories on 
which is based the well-known play of London Pride. 
Black Sheep Chapel. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 63. 9d. net.)—The story of an_ illegitimate 
child in Kentish Town. The author gives the usual sirong 
Anglican atmosphere to the book. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
a 


(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.| 





The Edinburgh Reriew opens with a weighty article by Pro- 
fessor Alison Phillips on ‘* The Peace Settlement: 1815 and 
1919.” In the procedure of the Paris Conference, he says, 
history has repeated itself, because the “* Big Five” were bound, 
a3 at Vienna, to settle the main points privately among them- 
selves. He compares the League of Nations with the Hol) 
Alliance, and thinks that the League is open to the very criti 
cisms which Castlereagh levelled at the Alliance in 1818, on the 
ground that regular meetings of the Powers to discuss grievances 
would ** give rise to ideas of change not desirable to encourage.’ 
He emphasizes the fact that America has “ very wisely con- 
tracted out of the League in respect of the western hemisphere,” 
and dissents from the suggestion that American policy ‘has 
been consistently less self-sceking than that of other nations.’ 
In discussing the terms imposed on Germany, he says that the 
indemnity should be fixed, at however large a total, instead of 
being left undefined. Following a valuable essay on the rival 
* Conceptions of War in 1914,” comes a somewhat paradoxical! 
article by Mr. David Hannay on * Conscript Armies,” of which 
he disapproves as breeding-grounds of discontent. On tle 
whole, experience does not confirm Mr. Hannay’s forebodings. 
Sir Maleolm MelJiwraith discusses ‘‘ Egyptian Nationalism,” 
pointing out once more that any relexation of British control 
would simply mean the oppression of the peasantry by the 
large landowners, and that the fanaticel and slow-witted masses 
are still wholly unfit for self-government. Ho hints that tho 
recent troubles were due in part to want of tact in some of 
the officials. Mr. W. C. Scully gives a pessimistic account of 
“The Colour Problem in South Africa,”’ whera there are fouc 
natives to every European. Mr. J. G. de Montmorenes, 
writing on “ The Future of Oxford and Cambridge,” 
strongly against the apparent desire of the Board of Education 
to gain control over the Universities, and urges private bene- 
factors to emulate tho wealthy Americans by re-endowing 
Oxford and Cambridge to presorve their liberty. An excellent 
number closes with an article by Mr. Harold Cox, the editor, 
on “ The Ethical Side of Socialism.” As he says, it is ineredi'le 
that, “ when the glorious day of the social revolution arrives, the 
men who have been taught io lie and to steal and to kill— ad 
majorem Marzi gloriam — will suddenly lay eside their weapons 
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and their hatreds, and will walk through life holding out the 
hand of brotherly love to all humanity.” The fact that Social- 
jem, unlike all the great religions, appeals mainly to envy, hatred, 
and malice creates the presumption that it is unsound. 





In the English Historical Review for July Mr. William Foster 
corrects the received accounts of the early history of St. Helena. 
The Dutch, he says, never occupied the island. Passing ships 
called there for water, but no one settled at St. Helena until 
the East India Company in December, 1658, decided to “ fortifie 
and begin a plantation there’? with forty men under Captain 
Dutton. The settlement was founded in May, 1659. Historians 
will be glad to know that Dr. Farrer, at his own expense, pub- 
lishes in this number the first part of his elaborate ‘* Outline 
Itinerary of Henry I.’’—a most scholarly piece of work which 
was much needed. 





‘ > 


Grenville’s last fight in the ‘ Revenge’ is described in a very 
unconventional fashion by Mr. G. Callender, the naval historian, 
in the July issue of History (Macmillan, Is. 6d. net). He holds 
that when Lord Thomas Howard was surprised off Flores on 
Angust 31st, 1591, by a large Spanish fleet, Grenville might well 
have retreated with the rest of the squadron, after embarking his 





sick. He decided to try to break through the Spanish fleet, | 


over fifty strong, partly because he loved a tight, partly because, 
like Nelson at St. Vincent, he wanted to give the squadron time 
to deploy. The * Revenge,’ whose heavy guns were superior 
to any that the Spaniards possessed, engaged and defeated five, 
possibly seven, enemies. The rest drew near and sent boarding- 
parties in relays to attack Grenville; to repel the boarders, his 
depleted crew had to leave their guns, and were thus exposed to 
the Spanish fire at short range. After fifteen hours’ fighting, 
Grenville beat off the attack, but he was wounded and his ship 
was waterlogged. At tnis stage the captain and master decided 
to capitulate, and the Spaniards willingly gave them terms for 
the sake of their supply of gunpowder. Meanwhile Lord Thomas 
Howard had pounded the Spaniards at long range. A gale 
tprang up, in which many of the battered galleons were wrecked. 


which still floated. 
simple daredevilry, but led to the crushing defeat of the new 
Avm da, 

We have received the fourth monthly number of M.C. (6d.), 
“the medium for the organization of the great middle classes.”’ 
It is addressed to the multitudes who run the risk of being 
ground between the millstones of organized Labour and organized 
Capital, and urges them to organize in their turn. As it is a 
readable journal, it will doubtless set many readers thinking. 
For our part, we believe that the wild revolutionaries who would 
introduce the horrors of Bolshevik tyranny into this country 
are an infinitesimal minority. At the same time a minority 
that meets with no well-defined opposition tends to grow. <A 
middle-class organization would, by the mere fact of its exist- 
ence, deter the handful of Bolsheviks from ever trying to estab- 
lish a “* Red Terror.” 
M,C, deserve all sympathy and encouragement. 


et EEG 


The Stutesman’s Year-Book for 1919. Edited by Sir J. 8. 
Keltie and M. Epstein. (Macmillan. 18s. net.)—-The new 
edition of this invaluable handbook deals with a period of tran- 
sition and is necessarily incomplete. We are surprised, however, 
at the mass of new and important information which the editors 
have contrived to obtain. Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and 
Ieeland—now united to Denmark only by their common King— 
are given separate sections for the first time. The score of more 
or less independent States newly formed within the Russian 
borders are described tentatively. The Southern Slav State is 
noticed. It may surprise some readers to learn that Czecho- 
Slovakia is as large as Scotland and has 2 population of thirteen 
millions, including about two million Germans, and that Poland 
is larger than the United Kingdom and has, including part of 
Lithuania, a population of thirty-six millions. These are 


substantial States which will not be overawed by Germany. 
| Winston Churchill mikes resonant two-hour speech at Savoy 


The sections on Russia and Germany are interesting as far as 
they go; the notes on the German military forces deserve 
attention. A map illustrates the general effect of the German 
Peace Treaty. For the British Empire and America the year- 


book is as usual remarkably comprehensive and useful. 


| (T. Fisher Unwin. 


| . . . * 
violation of Belgian neutrality. 


Historical Portraits, 1800-1850. The Lives by C. R. L. 
Fletcher; the Portraits chosen by Emery Walker. (Clarendon 
Press, 12s, 6d. net.)—This is the fourth and last volume of 
the highly interesting book, the third volume of which we re- 
viewed at length last week. It begins with Nelson and his 
fellow-Admirals and ends with Byron’s John Murray. As a very 
large number of eminent men and women are included in this 
volume, Mr. Fletcher’s memoirs are brief, but they are always 
readable and often amusing. In writing of Lady Holland he 
reminds us that she and her husband persisted in representing 
Napoleon, with whom we were at war, asa “ friend of Liberty.” 
In their wilful blindness to facts they were akin to thé people 
who tell us that the Bolsheviks are pure-souled democrats. 
It is curious that a collection which includes Girtin and De Wint 
should omit Turner. 





An Author in Wonderland. By Keble Howard. (Chatto and 
Windus. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Howard describes in this pleasant 
book how, after being rejected for the Army in the early days of 
the war, he tried ‘‘ to do his bit ” in the United Arts Volunteers, 
in the Anti-Aireraft Service, the Air Force, and finally, towards 
the end of the war, in the Ministry of Propaganda. For weeks 
at a time while in the Air Force he was employed in ruling 
ledgers. Many other educated men had a similar experience. 
Mr. Howard’s descriptions of the shipyards and the mines during 
the war and of the volunteer women workers on the land are 
readable, The book ends with an account of the Zeebrugge and 
Ostend affairs. 


an Interpretation, By A. Maurice Low. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Low’s appreciative study 
of President Wilson’s policy is interesting. His views would 
be hotly controverted by miny Americans, but his defence of 
the President for remaining neutral till 1917 is skilfully written. 
Mr. Low is not quite fair to the late Mr. Roosevelt in quoting 
his famous Outlook article of September, 1914, as a_ proof 
that the President was right in not protesting against the 
It is very well known that 


Woodrow Wilson : 


| Mr. Roosevelt wanted such a protest to be made at that time, 
After the gale Lord Thomas Howard captured some of those | 


Grenville’s self-sacrifice was not therefore | 


| the belligerents, 


though with his characteristic chivalry he refrained from saying 
so lest the President should be embarrassed in his relations with 
Mr. Low says that the speech in which the 


| President said; ** There is such a thing as a man being too proud 
| to fight,” was written before he heard of the sinking of the 
| ‘ Lusitania,’ though it was delivered a few days later without 


From this point of view the efforts of | 


| of Paris through the spring and summer. 





alteration. Mr. Low explains that a Southerner uses the word 
“ pride” in the sense of ‘ self-respect.” 


The Peak of the Load. By Mildred Aldrich. (Constable 
Ss. net.)—Miss Aldrich, who described her early impressions of 
the war in A Hilltop on the Marne and its sequel, relates her 
experiences from April, 1917, to July, 1918, in this highly 
interesting book. She makes us realize, in her letters to her 
American kinsfolk, the intensity of the strain which France 
had to bear through those critical months, and the corresponding 
moral relief caused by the arrival of the American troops, 
She gives a pitiful account of the refugees from the Soissons 
district who passed by her house after the enemy offensive of 
May, 1918. She tells us of the incessant bombing and shelling 
In June, 1918, the 
Government asked all strangers to leave Paris and the war zone, 
in view of a possible bombardment of Paris if Compiégne fell : 
but the author took the risk and stayed in her house. The 
French, who lived through four and a half years of horror 
may well ask for guarantees against a repetition of the German 
crime. 

Quoth the Raven. By E. V. L. and G. M. (Methuen. Is. 3d. 
net.)—This *‘ unofficial history of the war” in short paragraphs 
by Mr. Lucas with pictures by Mr. Morrow is very funny indeed 
It deals with “ the home front,” and recalls, without comment 
many passing follies of the war period. We may quote one or 
two fragments, ‘“‘ The Government take firm stand and forbid 
any more racing for the duration of the war, on account ol 
shortage of turf. In consequence of ultimatum from Mr. 
Bottomley (the Pcople’s Premier), racing to go on.” ‘ Mr, 





banquet on the paramount importance of everyone saying 
nothing but doing his utmost.’ ‘‘ Bad news from the front. 
Triumphant first performance in London of the new revue, 
Shells and Smiles, at record cost of production.” “The Daily 
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Mail demands the internment of all Anglo-Saxons.” Mr. 
Morrow’s caricatures of the pictures of nonentities which filled 
the illustrated papers are most amusing. He represents the 
inventor of flag days martyred as a modern St. Sebastian. 
“The Horrors of Peace ” is the title of a picture, representing an 
interminable “ procession of new Knights on their way to 
Buckingham Palace,’ bearing the banner “ Why not Barts. ?”’ 





Robbia Heraldry. By Allan Marquand. (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press ; and London: H. Milford. $10.)—In this scholarly 
treatise Professor Marquand, with the assistance of Mr. Rufus 
G. Mather of Florence, has described the coats of arms 
on nearly four hundred of the glazed terra-cottas of Luca and 
Andrea dels Robbia and their school, which abound in the 
Town Halls and churches of Northern Italy. His object is to 
establish definite standards of style and form by which undated 
Della Robbias may be judged. The practical value of this 
minute study is exemplified at the close, where the well-known 
Madonna at South Kensington, commonly regarded as one of 
Andrea’s best works, is shown to fail in the heraldic test. The 
shield at the base must apparently be later than 1487, but the 
Medici arms blazoned on it are of a type discarded between 1464 
and 1469. This seeming mistake confirms Professor Marquand 
in his belief, based on grounds of style, that the charming relief 
is a modern production. We hope that he is wrong, but it is 
well known that many skilful imitations of Della Robbias have 
been foisted upon collectors. Professor Marquand’s book is well 
printed and profusely illustrated. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 






ge 
Allen (P. S.), German without a Teacher, 18mo............ (G. Parker) net 7/6 
Allen (P. S.), Spanish without a Teacher, lamo.......... (G. Parker) net 7/6 
Automobile Storage Battery (The) : its Care and Repair, 8vo(G. Parker) net 21/0 
Baby Dick Duck and the Dangerous Dog, I8mo............ (Harrap) net 2/6 
Baby Mephant and the Zoo Man, 18mo....... ee teosooaenad (Harrap) net 2/6 
Baby Kangaroo and Lilley Lamb, 18mo...............+5+ (Harrap) net 2/6 
Barrington (Mrs. Russell), Through Greece and Dalmatta, &vo (Black) net 7/6 
Barry (G. D.), The Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scripture, er Svo 
(S.P.C.K.) net 4/6 
Bernard (T.), The Woman on the Trail, er 8vo............ (Odhams) net 6/0 
Berry (W. H.), The New Trafic (Aircraft), cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 3/6 
BShme (J.), Six Theosophic Points and other Writings, + aad .(llifle) net 10/6 
Bower (C. .), Practical Shell Forging, 8vo........( rary Press) net 30/0 
Bronner (Augusta F.), The Psychology of Special Abiitttes — 1isa bilities, 
Gb encnetnes 4.0k<se nde: anaebaebeinens (Routledge) net 10/6 
Browning (C. H. ) and Watson (D.), Venereal Diseases, cr 8vo 
(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Chirol (V.), Cecil Spring-Rice: In anim, 8vo... (Murray) net 6/0 
Commerce and Industry, ed. by W. a's eee ss net 56/6 
Cook (T.), Rowing at Henley, 8vo. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Crawley (A. E.), Lawn Tennis, | Eyer. (Methuen) net 3/0 
Cummins (G. D.) The Land They Loved, cr 8vo ........ (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Dalston (D. F.), Songs and Shadows, cr 8vo........ (RB. Macdonald) tet 3/6 
wy 2 (H.), Tractate Sanhedrin: Mishnah and Toscfta.. << P.C.K.) net 6/0 
Dell (D. M.), Carrion Island, cr BVO... ... 6... eee ee eee eee (Jarrold) net 7/0 
Docker (A), Religion What it Really is, er 8vo..(Cursitor Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Faed (J., jun.), Gailoway Water-Colours, GUDs ccncccestesnasd (Black) net 2/6 
Furse (Ma wet ©), The GG, MMO ....0..00.ccceres (Constable) net 2/6 
Grace (Dr. W. G.), The Memorial Biography of, 8mo...... (Constable) net 21/0 
Gregory (8.), Yellowlonf, cr SVO.........cceceeeeees yor net 7/0 
Harris (KE. H.), An Exile’s Lute, cr 8vo.............. LE. Macdonald) net 3/6 
Hawker (H. G.) and Grieve (K. M.), Our Atlantic Flight....(Methuen) net 3/6 
Healy ( Mental Conilicts and Misconduct, 8vo......( Routledge) net 10/6 
Johnston (W,), BE, GE BO. ccccccccsccscosescececees (Jarrold) net 6/0 
Kirehberger (A.), Day-Springs. er 8VO.. 2.2.6... cece eee eens (Bell) net 3/6 
lawrence (C. P.), Economic Farm Buildings, 8vo....(Library Press) net 10/6 
Legue (J. G.), Echoes from the Greek Anthology, cr 8vo....(Constable) net 2/6 


Letters from the Other Side, ed. by H. Thibault, cr 8vo....(Watkims) net 5/0 





Lovell (J. H.), The Flower and the Bee, &vo........... (Constable) net 10/6 
Macaulay (Rose), Three Days, er 8V0............-0000005 (Constable) net 2/6 
Mackall (J. W.), Pope, cr SVO.........000. ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/6 
_ ¢ FF yy 4x) ren rr: (Colour) net 21/0 
Moulton (James Hope), by his Brother, cr 8vo ............ (W.C.A.) net 5/0 
Moulton (Lord), Science and War, cr 8vo ........ (Camb. U =. Press) net 2/6 
Newron (Isabel), Breaking Point, er&vo.......... 66. ee ee eee Odhams) net 3/6 
Pease (H.), Border Ghost Stories, cr Svo.......... (E. Sieodoantd} net 7/6 
Phelps (W. L.), The Advance of the English Novel, cr 8vo....(Murray) net 7/6 
Punch’s (Mr.) History of the Great War, 8vo (Cassell) net 10/6 
Rankin (R.), Storage Battery Practice, Svo............ (Pitman) net 6 
Robertson (J.), Housing and the Public Health, cr 8vo ....(Onssell) net 5/0 


Robinson (J. J.), Songs of Search and Service, i8mo. .(E Mi: acdonald) net 
Ruskin: Centenary Address, February 8th, 1919 (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 
Step (E.), Insect Artizans and their Work, cr 8vo...... (Hutchinson) net 
Thames Highway: Locks and Weirs............ (F. S. Thacker) 
Vickridge (Alberta), The Sea Gazer, cr Svo........ (8. Macdonald) 
Walker (S. F.), Electric Mining Machinery, 8vo............ (Pitman) 
Webster (Nesta H.), The French Revolution, 8vo........ (Constable) 
Willink (M. D. R.), Utopia according to Moses, cr &vo....(S.P.C.K) 
Windoes (R. F.), Cedar Chests and How to Make Them. .(G. Parker) net 
Winn (L. H.), Through Two Windows: Poems (Palmer & Ilayward) net 
Worst (E.), Foot Power Loom Weaving, roy 8vo........ (G. Parker) net 
Worst (EZ. F.), Problems in Woodwork, roy 8vo........ (G. Parker) net 
Young (N.), The Life of Frederick the Great, 8vo........ (Constable) net 
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TILO - LEUM 
GiV&S THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 
GREAT JULY SALE 
OF LINENS 
Sale List sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 48.P. Donegall Piace, BELFAST 

BY SPECIAL DENTS WATOHES AND OLOoKs 
APPOINTMENT | Exhibits. gn. the only Grend 
TO THE KING. 
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The y 

Regulators, Ghesnegeeghe, — 
NEW CATALOGUE free on 

E. DENT and sen Lta., 
Makers of the Great Weatminater Clock, Big Ben, 

€1 STRAND, W.6.2, or 4 ROYAL EXOHANGE, E.¢ 5, 


INDIGESTION 


A famous Physician’s Remedy 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly 
recommend Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, which they make from Dr. Jenner's 
original formula. They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 

TESTIMONY :—** With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who 
— taken Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges and derived great benefit from their 

use. My powers of digestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing 
FLATULENCE from which I suffered is quslly relieved.” 


“ Miss B tried the Absorbent Lozenges and found they gave rellef in an 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual indigestion treatment 
had failed. Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a complete cure.” 




















“ I found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial In preventing 
a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is described as HUNGER PAIN, 
I have suffered much from this, but since taking the lozenges have felt quite « 
different persen. 


“ T suffered very much from HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your remed 
has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently euring the almost incessait 
SLEEPLESSNESS I suffe: from.” 


Bowes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :~ 
SAVORY & MOORG, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 








REFORMED INNS. 


The PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION Ltd. 
manages about 150 licensed Inns, 


Ask for descriptive List and Report, 


Take £1 Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 years. 


P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is oarrying your death Risk P 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 











SALES BY AUCTION. 
PRINTED BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
a a 1, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 30th, and following day, at ONT. o’clock 


"ORINTED BOOKS and a few Manuscripts, comprising = Ay verty of the 
Rev. J. Alfred Sharp, Methodist Publishing House, City Road, ; the property 
of the late J. Close, Esq., F.R.S., of Nottingham; the on Bh of Herbert 
Thompson, Esq., M.A., LL M., musical critic of the Yorkshire Post ; and includin: 
first editions of ‘works by English authors of the 19th Century ; productions of 
the Kelmscott and other private Presses ; books with coloured plates and books 
with fore-edge paintings; early rinted books, and a few illuminated manu. 
scripts ; sport, travel, and natural history, topography and heraldry ; song books 


and books on = autograph letters, including a very remarkable letter by 
Lord Byron ; 
May be “ised two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
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FOR SALE & TO LET. 


O be Let or Sold; the ARNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL, 

Burley-in-Wharfedale (closed. in 1916 because of war). Well equipped 

and furnished for girls’ day school and kindergarten; easily convertible into 

first-class private residence; well-planted garden, well-laid grass and cinder 

tennis courts; small paddock; healthy situation 3. close to station and moors; 

fine views; new heating apparatus throughout ; district now offers exceptional 
opportunity for educational enterprise of above kind, with or without boarders, 


Address CRESSWELL, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorkshire. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ro EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 


to men who have served their country well, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. Tele- 
grams: “ Battleaxe, Edge, London.”’) 


MlHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
LECTURESHIP IN EDUCATION. 

The Council invite applications for this Lectureship. 
Lecturer will begin from the date of appointment. The appointment will be 
for 3 years, and the holder will be eligible for re-appointment. Salary £300 
per annum, with annual increments under a scale. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of recognized 
standing, to whom reference may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) 
twelve copies of testimonials, should be sent to the REGISTRAR not later 
than lst September, 1919. 





The duties of the 


_BDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 
(ITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF TWO ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Applications are invited for the positions of TWO ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING (Women). Commencing salary, £200 per annum. 

The persons appointed will be required to devote their whole time to the work 
of assisting the Organizing Superintendent of Physical Training in the super- 
vision of the Physical Training in Day and Evening Schools, and giving such 
Physical Instruction as may be required. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should 
be returned, duly completed, not later than the 9th August, 1919. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 

Education Office, Sheffield, H. 8. NEWTON, 

10th July, 1919. Secretary. 


ue UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURER IN PUBLIC AND COMMON LAW. 

The Council invite applications for the post of Lecturer in Public and Common 
law. Salary £350. The Lecturer will be allowed to do Chamber practice,— 
Applications (with copies of testimonials) should be lodged on or before 23rd 
August with the undersigned, from whom further particulars as to the conditions 
of appointment, &c., can be obtained. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


OF EDINBURGH. 


ORGANIZATION 
COMM ERCE, 

Applications are invited for the above newly instituted Lectureship. Salary 
£700 per annum. The Lecturer is expected to give a course of 75 te 80 Lectures 
in the academic year, qualifying for the B.Com. degree—three days a week, 
over three terms. The Lecturer will not be debarred from engaging in business, 
and preference will be given to one who is or has been actively occupied in Industry 
or Commerce. Candidates are requested to send a short statement of qualifica- 
tions and business experience, and to give the names of two persons to whom 
reference may be made. : ppointment will be for a period of five years or 
less as arranged, with eligibility for re-appointment.—Applications to be made 
to the SECRETARY of the University of Edinburgh on or before 15th Sept- 
ember, 1919. 

2ist July, 1919. L. J. GRANT, Secretary. 


LJ NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
DEPARTMENT OF LATIN. 

An appointment is about to be made to the office of LECTURER and 
ASSISTANT in LATIN for the Session which begins on 14th October. 

The duties will be to lecture to the Higher Division of first-year students for 
the Ordinary M.A. Degree, and to act as Additional Assistant in connection 
with the Honours Classes. Opportunities will be afforded for research work. 
The appointment is for a year, but the holder will be eligible for reappointment. 
Commencing salary £300 per annum.—Apply, stating qualifications for teaching 
and research, to Professor 9. L. RICHMOND, 25 Cardiff Road, Llandaff, South 
Wales, by 15th August. 

17th July, 1919. 


TNIVERSITY 


LECTURESHIP IN THE OF INDUSTRY AND 















7th J ‘ ; L. J. GRANT, Secretary. 
K RIARS SCHOOL, BANGOR, N. WALES.— 


There are vacancies on the staff for a MASTER to take FRENCH, 





at a salary of £190 per annum, and another to take JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, 
at a salary of £175 per annum, both for September next.— Applications, together 
with copies of 3 recent testimonials, should reach the CLERK to the GOVER- 
NORS on or before August 2nd. 

3 Snowdon Villas, Bangor, N.W. 

Rexz4t HOLLOWAY COLLEGE: 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS. 

The Governors will shortly appoint a Lady as RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS. She will be required to take up the appointment 
in January, 1920. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, should be sent not later than 
September 20th, 1919, to THE PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 
| teen ERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Required, in September, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS. Secondary school experi- 
eneg and good qualifications. Dartford, Bedford, or Chelsea essential. Salary 
aefording to qualifications and experience. Scale under revision; minimum 
£145 per Applications should be sent before August 2nd to O. BALM- 
FORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application forms may be 

btained upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 


pue QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF  BELF: 


Applications are invited for the LECTURESHIP in MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 

Fullinformation as to remuneration and terms of appointment may be obtained 
frora J. M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 

N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will be 
considered a disaualification. 





mim 














EHREiSTE ¥ O F BRBAL Te. 


APPOINTMENT OF WOMEN ASSISTANT INSPECTORS. 

The Ministry of Health invite applications for a few posts as Women Assistant 
Inspectors in the Insurance Department. 

Candidates, who must be unmarried or widews and between the ages of 22 
and 30 on the jst September, 1919, should either have passed an examination 
—S. University Degree or have experience of paid social or administrative 
work, 

The scale of salary for these appointments is £100, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to £300. In addition to this salary there is at present payable a War 
Bonus of £40 a year plus the equivalent of 20 per cent. of the ordinary remunera- 
tion. Successful candidates will be allowed to enter the seale of salary at £5 
above the minimum for each completed year of their age above 25. 

Above the grade of Assistant Inspector there are superior posts with an annual 
salary of £300, rising by annual increments of £15 to £400, which are ordinarily 
filled by the promotion of Assistant Inspectors. 

No person will be eligible for appointment who is not a natural-born British 
subject and the child of natural-born British subjects. 

Applications must be made on forms which will be supplied in reply to a 
letter addressed to the SECRETARY, Ministry of Health, Wellington House, 
Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W. 1, and marked on the envelope “ Assistant 
Inspector.” 

No application will be considered unless it has been received on the prescribed 
form on or before the 15th day of August, 1919. 

Selected candidates will be summoned to appear before a Selection Board 
in London, and those finally chosen will, unless they possess a University Degree 
(or the equivalent), have to pass a qualifying examination in English, Arith- 
metic, and General Knowledge, and will also be required to satisfy the Civil 


Service Commissioners as to age, health, and character. 
OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
) YORKSHIRE. 

WOODHOUSE SECONDARY SCHOOL, NEAR SHEFFIELD, AND 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT. 
APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

Applications are invited for the post of Physica! Instructress, to commence 
duties In October next. Candidates should have taken a course of training 
qualifying them to teach the Ling’s System of Swedish Gymnastics. 

The teacher appointed will be responsible for the instruction in Physical 
Exercises at the Woodhouse Secondary School, and when not engaged in this 
work will visit Elementary Schools for the purpose of giving and supervising 
instruction in the same subject. She will be required to devote her whole time 
to the duties of the post. 

Initial salary from £150 per annum, rising to £250 by annual increments of £10. 
In fixing the initial salary each complete year of previous teaching experience 
may be counted up to 10 years. The post will not carry with it any War Bonus. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, Secondary Branch, County Hall, Wakefield, and must be re- 
turned, with copies of three recent testimonials, not later than 9 a.m. on Thursday, 
7th August, 1919. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


U*! VERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 





The Council invites applications for this appointment. 

Stipend £500 per annum. If possible, duties should be entered upon on the 
lst of September, 1919. 

Candidates should have received an Academic Training and obtained the 
degree of Bachelor at least. 

Ceteris paribus, are will be given to those who have had experience 
in University administration. 

Applications supported by testimonials (six copies) should be forwarded to 
the undersigned not later than the 2nd of August, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


hoe SHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWTOWN COUNTY (BOYS) SCHOOL. 

Wanted, HEAD-MASTER. Duties to commence about September 15th 
1919. Commencing salary £350 per annum.—Applications, stating subjects, 
age, qualifications and experience, with copies of four recent testimonials, to 
reach this office by Apgust 9th, 1919. 

County Education Offices, LLEWELYN PHILLIPS. 

Newtown, 
July 9th, 1919. 


yey erian MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
1, 


Applications are invited for posts for ASSISTANT MASTERS to teach ENG- 
LISH in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools. 

Applicants should possess a degree in Honours of a British University or its 
equivalent, and should have had experience in Secondary Schools. A Diploma 
in Teaching would be a recommendation. 

Initial salary £E.360 a year, on pensionable staff, with temporary war bonus 
of £E.5 a month. Allowance for journey to Egypt. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 8. €. 
HEBARD, Esq., Egyptian Educational Mission, 28 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 

EW ZEALAND.—APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
POSITION of a DIRECTOR of the SCHOOL of ART at CHRIST- 
CHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, at a salary of £700 per annum.—Full particulars 
and forms of application obtainable by sending stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope to the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, 
W.C, 2, by whom complete applieations will be received up to the 30th August, 
1919, 
"2 atedaaathe BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER (man) in MATHE- 
MATICS and SCIENCE (Physics and Chemistry), to begin duties (if — 
on or before 1st October next. Applicants must be Graduates with high quali- 
lications in the required subjects, and preference will be given to those who 
have had special traiming and experience in teaching. Salary according to 
seale, £300, rising by annual increments of £15 to £450 per annum, non-resident 

Letters of application, together with copies of recent testimonials, and names 
of referees, must reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, 16th August 
next.—Particulars of duties may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL 
at the College. HERBERT REED, 

Education Office, Chief Education Officer. 

15 John Street, Sunderland, 
16th July, 1919. 


7TY OF BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


F — 

A PRINCIPAL is required. There are Departments of Chemistry, Dyeing, 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Textile Industries, Biolog) 
Full Day Courses in all Departments. Salary according to ability and experi- 
ence, but not less than £750.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Town Hall, Bradford. 

1sth July, 1919. 


JNIVERSITY C1 YLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 


TWO TEMPORARY ASSISTANT LECTURERS 
1919-20,in BOTANY and ZOOLOGY respectively. Stipend £200. Duties to 
commence October Ist.—Applications, with copies of three testimonials, shoul 
reach the REGISTRAR of the College net later than August 31st. 











By Order. 
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A® Educated Lady (23) seeks a post as PRIVATE SECRE- 


TARY to Tady or Gentleman. Non-resident position preferred. 
_Write B Box 920, The | Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww c. *, 
X- 1,)X-OF FIC ERS of good education, with teaching ability 


and powers of discipline with boys, are urgently needed for scholastic 

work. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Scholastic Agents, have over 500 
vacancies on their books with salaries from £80-£200 or more resident ; £160-£300 
or more non-resident. No charge for re ee: reduced terms of com- 
mission. —158- 162 Oxiord Strect, London, w. 
NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be [or on ail matters — to —s for ee 





QEA-SIDE AMUSEMENT 
he 


Wet Days. JIG-SAW PUZZLES FOR HIRE. Monthly or fortnightly, 
Cub rules. —Apply 3 Mrs. T. H. FL LE MING, 19 ) Ree tory Terrace, Ww civerhampten. 








LECTURES, &o. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

Recognized by the Board of Education, 
In connection with the London University and recognized by the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A., 
Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Training Certificate, 


Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ ae and the Diploma in Teaching and the Higher 
Certificate of the National Frocbel Union, 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in 
neighbouring schools under the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £8 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. Special grants to Honour Students 
of £28 towards Hostel fees, or £15 if living in rooms. 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 

The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 











Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 
NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
THE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGI 


Special Courses of Instruction and Training for persons who desire to prepare 
themselves for appointmeats in Continuation Schools will be begun in the 
Autumn Term, 1919. 

(«) Graduates or students who are judged to have qualifications equivalent 
to a degree will be received for a course of One Year. 

(b) Students who are not yet graduates may be received for a course of Two 
Years. 

(c) Shorter courses for spectally approved students may also be instituted. 

Students who desire to enter upon any of these courses should apply to the 
PRINCIPAL of the Training College, by whom information will be given as 
to the e@ scope of the courses and as to grants and fees, 


(YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 

Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairmanand Hon, T@asuror: Mr, O 4. 

Montefiore, M.A.; Seo.: Mr. Arthur a. Symonds, M.A,—For iiformation conosrn- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss ‘&B LAWRENCE. 


____ LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rI\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: co STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The rse of 
tralning extends over 3 years, and Includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. —For prospectus apply Secretary, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Bass Flowers, and Rock Gardening, Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving. —For illustrated prospectus tus apply PRINC IPALS, 
{ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 
€8 gos. per ann. Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
date. —Illua, prospectus: of RIDL EY- -PEAKE, ‘Udimore, ‘Rr, _Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
QP tivormtens EASTBOURNE. Principals: Miss 
M 














CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College).—-First-rate 
ern Education, Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing-ficlds 
and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &e, 


JEXHILL. ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, 
Net-ball, tennis, hockey, 


in 
Good 
education, Great attention to health, swimming, 


riding, .—Principal, Miss FORD, | mi ; 
MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air frone,Downs and sea, 
H ! 1. 2. Oe. 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele. g 


4 “ Watford 616.” 
INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. —Boarding Houses, 14 


Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumr term begins Sept. 18th ; 
boarders, Sept. 17th, "For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


PPYHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts and field for ILockey and Cricket, 
Prep, for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C, DODD, 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND, 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 











} 5S 8 BOROU OE. SUSSEX. — “ PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GLRLS,— House in unds on ed f 

between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. - Oe matm, 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. _MENNELL (trained by Mme, Osterberg). —Prospectus on application, 


QT MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARRow, 


“Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, 


ate Scholar of 
Tene Ccllege 


HINDHEAD. 


Summer Term began on Thursday, May 8th, and ends on Thursday, July 31st 
Prospectus on applic ation to Miss MACRAE MOIR. F . 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
IRSEY | LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHAN NEL | ISLANDS... 


E 
J Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildinga, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation ; very suit: abte tor detiente girla. —For  Frospes tus } apply to © Head- Mistress, 


FOREIGN. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
TNHE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 


an Educational Home for 12 elder ee will open in Paris on October 
the Ist at 9 RUE D'ERLANGER, PARIS 1l6e. Five minutes’ walk from tho 
Bois de Boulogne.—-For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B, ¢s L.-Ph,, 
St. Monica's, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. 


E DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boarding 
‘4 School for Young Ladiea, les Allidres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne 
Thorough general education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine 
situation, comfortable house. Tennis court.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 
tion relating to the entry of of parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
tion of life at the I ag Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth. ae 
Dept.), uIEVEs, L ™ * Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Strect, London, WwW. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERYICE, 








Ags of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. Early 
applications should be made, 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, F.C, 3 


ores VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor from 
, Maldstone, Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911); feparate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft, above sea 
with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. 





w. Ww. HOLDGATE, M. A. or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Str ‘et, S.W. 
HArk®Feorne H A L UL, 
near BIRMINGHAM. 

FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


PRESIDENT: 
Bisnor OF BIRMINGHAM. 
VISITORS : 

THE VENERARLE THE ARCHDEACON OF BIRMINGHAM, 
Tue LoRD MAYOR ov BIRMINGHAM, 
HEAD-MASTER: 

Mr. Montacu LAWson. 


THE Lorp 


Harborne Wall stands in its own grounds of 37 acres. Spacious 

Dormitories and Classrooms, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, School 

Chapel, Extensive Playrooma, Golf Course, School Farm, Exten- 

sive Playing Fields, Central Heating, Electric Light through- 
ut, &e., &e. 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


REAPING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master : G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Rath, and Armoury. Fees from £62-£68 per annum.—Particulars may be ob- 
Pinot from the BU RSAR, 





ELLY COLLEGE, "TAVISTOCK. Recog nized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent — in beautiful ae 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINE yl as or NAVAL CADETS, 
___Head- Master, iH. v PL WA, 
\OL LAR » AC ADEMY, N.B. Founded in 1818 
Head-Master: CHARL E $3 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begins on Monday, Ist September, 1919. Complete 
High School Education at moderate cost. Special classe3 for University, Civil 
Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy 
situation.—Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on applicatior 
to HE AD-M ASTE R, or to ‘THOMAS J. YOUNG, G, Secretary. 

OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK, 


Under the Management of a Committeo of tho Society of Frien 1s, 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime Lxaminer to tho 
Teachers’ Training Synticate of tho University of Cambridge in School Manaze- 
ment and Method), 

Seven Scholarships (Sciencs, History, Classica, Medicine), two Interme list» 
Ecience with Honours, one Interme ilate Arts, seven First Metical Examinativa, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1914). 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtainet on application tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York, 


} IGHGATE SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAM®M. will be held on November 20th and 21st, when 6 FOUNDATION, 
1 GLADSTONE, and 5 ENTRANCE BOARDING SCHOLARSHIPS wiil be 
open for award, Values £41-£65.—Application to the HEAD-MASTER befor: 
November 4th. “ Not classica in chief nor science alonc, but the adaptat on 
of a boy’s work to his special capacity and needs, as these "become manifest.” 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat 
house, &c, Footbal!, Cricket, Athletica, Swimming, Rowlng, O.T.C, Fees, £53. 


Entrance Scholarships, July .—Apply W. M, GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master. 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by 
B of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, MLA. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


EADING ALOUD. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
gives Private Lessons in Elocution, Expression, Interpretation, Reciting 
& Lecturing. Terms forwarded. 446 Strand, W.C, 2, 
“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC” (without MS.), 
by CHAS. SEYMOUR, 4s, net, pub, by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., London. 


Pupils 





YXPERT TUITION in ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, LATIN, 
4) FRENCH, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for exams. or self-improvement, 
given at Clapham or at Oxford Street by experienced College Tutor.—Write 
TUTOR, M.A., 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8,.W 
PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, SPRING HILL, 
NORTHAMPTON. (Established 1867.) Pleasantly situated in its own 
grounds. Remarkable examination successes. Speech and Lipreading. Cricket, 
football, tennis, &e.—Apply for prospectus, Head-Master, F.INCE JONES, B.Sc. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
pyFPses OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given by 

MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CoO., 

26 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4925, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladics who 

are looking for posta as MISTRESSES or MATRON3 

in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Famllics. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
{CHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
kK TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge cf tho BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (freo of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, E.O, 4, 


Telephone: 6053 Central, 
{CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutora, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
_— 








AND 





of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Id, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, anil thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhero, 
Officcee—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.t. Telephono—1136 Museum, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find 
work W THOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calcu- 
lated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Malton Strect, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work, Coursefromanydate, kxcellent introductions given. 


UTHORS’ MSS., &c., TYPED and DUPLICATED, 
accurately and promptly executed by experienced typist. 
Best work, 
MILNER, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


mMmYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS., 
Examination Papers, Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicating, &c. 


J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, 


| igri wey NG.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2(Ground Floor), ‘T.N, Gerrard 6179. 
Tariff on application. 





Cardiff. 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY. 

OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


| OYAL 





For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 

palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

of FROME concerning bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 

J. W. SLNGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronze 

Founders, Frome, Somerset, London Olfice: Etfingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, 2. 


O INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs., 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a sclected list of Securities will be forwarded, 
\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancastcr Placa, Strand, W.C, 2, 





ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVAT PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on —— to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &o.,Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.0.2. 


ry.O PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—A satisfactory 
substitute for Rhenish wine is at last obtainable. Prepared from finos 
Devonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteway's 
** Dartmoor” Still CYDER closely resembles a still wine, old, mellow, dry, 
and delicious. Prices, 26s. 3d. per doz. quarts (hock), 16s. 3d. per doz. pints 
(hock) (1 doz. carriage paid)—H. WHITEWAY & CO., LTD. (Dept. M.), ‘The 
Orchards, Whimple, Devon. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Army, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1, 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured, Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. oa 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accspted parcel 
returned ay free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellory (brokea 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1859, 
BOUGHT. — Persons 


(\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
wishing to recelvo full value should apply to the actual manufao‘urers, 


Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, Ifforwarded by post, valu» 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years, 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 

on vulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2, 
Call or post, immediate cash or offers, Mention this journal.—Messrs. PAGET 
219 Oxford Street, W. 1. Estd. 150 years. 


YOCKROACHES _ exterminated’ with BLATTIS, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.3. 

Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Usedin War Hospitals, Tins 1s, 6d. 
2s. 6d., 5s., post free. —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmooroe Road, Sheffield, 


WRITE FOR MONEY. 
EARN WHILE YOU_ LEARN, 

Money can be earned by Writing. The LITERARY ‘TRAINING SCHOOL 
~— Correspondence Courses teach what to write, how to write, and Low 
0 sell, 

Fees :—Fiction Course, £2 23.; 
both Courses, £3 3s, 

Work criticised constructively. Suitable MSS. placed for publication at 
highest rates, Cash paid immediately on acceptance. 

For Free Booklet address “EDITORIAL G,” LITPFRARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


News Course, £2 23.; Inclusive Fee for 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G¢ I/- 24 &46 






















Tobacco 


“Three Nuns”—the 
name sounds its 
virtues : Sweetness 
—Mildness—Purity ! 
“KING’S HEAD” 

A Stronger Blend 


Both are sold everywhere 
1-0oz packets 11id Tins: 2-oz 1/11—4-oz 3/13 


“Three Nuns” 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 
1d 


2 tor 0311420 


Boxes of 50 2/23—100 4/3 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow (633, 
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The Right Hon. W. Runciman 


writes: “Mr. Runciman desires to thank you for the 
‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes and to order one hundred.” 









Sir John Lavery, A.R.A. writes: — “Sir John 
Lavery’s friends smoke the ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes 
and like them very much.” 

Miss Peggy Kurton writes:— ‘The ‘ De Reszke’ 
Cigarettes are delicious. There is nothing so soothing 
as a ‘ De Reszke,’” 


(,00P judges express a preference for “ De 


Reszke ” Cigarettes because of their superior 
quality. What satisfies them will satisfy you also. 


‘De Reszke 


Fnstocrg CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and Military Canteens, 





THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 
maintaining and training 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Vice-President; ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOER, 
Chairman and Treasurer: ©, E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee; HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. 


The National Refuges London Offices: 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 2. 














PEACE. 


Please Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done.so much for the MEN and WOMEN of H.M. 
SERVICES and THEIR DEPENDENTS during the WAR, 
and is now doing a great work for the men still on service abroad, 
men on leave in London, disabled and other discharged men, 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &c., &c. A Gift to 
the Church Army is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


to the men who have hazarded all and given 
much for the peace and safety of the world. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barelays a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
hief Secret Headquarters, oe Mt 








PEACE THANKOFFERING 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
helps the 


EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. 


Over 23,500 rescued; 4,851 now in the Homes 


Please send a gift to PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to ‘*‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING”’ 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esy., the Hon, Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 














AEG 


FinePure Wool ' 
UNDERWEAR 
The Portal of Health. 


A Jaeger Agent in every town and throughout the British Empire. | 
































Cigarettes. 


Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia. 


20 fr 16 


Also 5Os.& 1OOs 


= HY. 
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ARCHER & CO.EST.I790 LONDON 
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What we all 


Desire 


p EACE, prosperity and plenty—these 
are the aspirations of every one of us 
to-day. 

Peace in the home—a reasonable degree ol 
comfort and leisure, with freedom from domes- 
tic labour worries ; prosperity in the industrial 
world—increased output, with better living 
and working conditions for the menand women 
employed ; and plenty in field, farm-and gar- 
den—a land where rationing and soaring food 
prices are nothing but an evil dream. 

And the way to that great goal ? 

One signpost pointing along it is inscribed 
Scientific Coal Conservation ”’—that is, the 
distillation of raw coal in the country’s gas- 
works, 


The use of gas means—in the home, increased 
comfort, convenience and fuel economy, with 
the abolition of much of the most unpleasant 
domestic drudgery ; in the industrial world, 
the introduction of improved machinery, a 
higher rate and quality of output per hand 
employed, less labour, greater cleanliness, 
better hygienic conditions—and a never failing 
supply of thoee constituents of coal, lost when 
it is burned in its crude form, which are 
essential to industry ; and on the land, record 
harvests largely brought about by the more 
general use of sulphate of ammonia, the 
valuable fertiliser recovered in the process 
of gas making. 

Therefore, for the sake of peace, prosperity and 
plenty—and to lessen the drain on our fast di- 
minishing coal reserves—use gas wherever pos- 
sible and urge others to follow your example, 


Further information can be obtained from the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xsia 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.Wa 
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“My Watch 


gets me there” 


When a business man _ was 
asked why he always kept his 
appointments to time, he smil- 
ingly replied, ‘Why, my watch 
gets me there.” Just so—he had 
a watch upon which he could 
rely. He never failed to keep an 
appointment, or missed a train, 
because his watch was a Waltham, 
the watch that gets millions of 
men there on time, every day. 
Ask your Jeweller to show you a 
Waltham, the world’s best time- 
keeper. 


Waltham Watches 


Prices vary according | obtainable from reli- 
to the grade of move- | able watchmakers and 
ment selected. Hs- | jewellers, Waltham f 
pecially recommended: | movements are fitted 
“Vanguard” and | in cases; made by the 
“ Riverside” grades. | Dennison Watch Case 
Waltham Watches are | Co., Birmingham 


Descriptive Literature Free from 
WALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept.. 10), 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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As Well for the Soul 
as the Body 


The Mission hospital stands as a token of practical Christian 
pity, and as an outward sign of the healing of the soul to be 
brought about by the power of the Christian Gospel. 


To out-patients and their friends in the waiting-room, 
the Biblewoman or catechist is busy reading and explaining 
the Scriptures. In each ward daily services are held, at 
which the message of God’s Book is enforced. Often by the 
bedside of the patient lies a Gospel or Testament in his mother 
tongue. 


In Uganda, Dr. Cook, founder of the great C.M.S. hospital 
at Mengo, treated in one year 4,000 soldiers of the B.E.F. 
in East Africa—three out of every four being Moslems, Hindus. 
or heathens. He wrote: 


‘*The Moslem and Hindu Indians we could not directly 
converse with on religion, though we learnt enough Hindu- 
stani to treat their ailments; but they eagerly accepted 
hundreds of printed Gospels in their various tongues, provided 
for us by the Bible Society. These slim volumes, bound in 
khaki cloth, with a red cross on the outside, were greatly 
coveted by the Indian sepoys, who certainly read them dili- 
gently. For sick and wounded Belgian officers and N.C.O.’s 
we had ‘souvenirs’ in the shape of nicely bound French 
Testaments ; and even the German prisoners were not for. 
gotten, as we had a large stock of German Testaments.” 


” 


The Bible Society acts as ‘‘ the servant of the servants 
of every Mission—educational and evangelistic, as well as 
medical. Send your gifts to the Secretaries, Bible House, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped. 


Spinet|- 


The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 





20 for V5 
Also in boxes of 
SO and 100 











<a 


|S pinet Miocure Vi #202 
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CHURCH & STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Seciator, with an 
* Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on THE ERASTIANISM 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 7d. 





Published by W. 
g8 & 


SPEAIGHT & SONS, LID., 


99 Fettcr Tene, Londen, 1) C. 4. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 

PAIN. PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL! 
‘AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECY PT 
STRAITS - CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET@ 
38 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EG’ 


SE ee 





il 
Hew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Allan & Co,, 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Dane, 
London, WI.C. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 
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The Secret of being 
a Convincing Talker 





How I Learned it in One Evening 





By GEORGE RAYMOND 


“Have vou heard the news about Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly brought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the centre of the office. Jordan and I had 
started with the Great Eastern Machinery Co., within a month 
of each other, four years ago. A year ago Jordan was taken 
into the accountants’ department, and I[ was sent out as traveller. 
Neither of us was blessed with an unusual degree of brilliancy, 
but we made good in our new positions well enough to keep 
them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when I heard: 

“ Jordan’s just been made secretary of the company !” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But there was the ‘ Notice 
to Employees”’ on the notice-board, telling about Jordan’s 
good fortune. 

Now [ knew that Jordan was a capable fellow, quiet and 
unassuming, but I never would have selected him for any 
such sudden rise. I kiew, too, that the Secretary of the Great 
Wastern had to be a big man, and [ wondered how in the world 
Jordan secured the position. 

The first chance I got I walked into Jordan’s new office, 
and after congratulating him warmly [ asked him to give me 
the details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. His story is 
so intensely interesting that I am going to repeat it as closely 
a3 [ remember. 

“ Til teil you just how it happened, George, because you may 
pick up a point or two that will help you. 

** You remember how scared I used to be whenever [ had to 
talk to the chief You remember how you used to tell me 
that every time I opened my mouth [ put my foot into if, 
meaning, of course, that every time [ spoke I got into trouble ? 
You remember when Ralph Sinton left to take charge of the 
Western office, and I was asked to present him with the silve 
cup the boys gave him, how flustered [ was, and how I couldn't 
say @ word because there were people around? You remember 
how confused { used to be every time | met new people? I 
couldia’t say what I wanted to say when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if there was any possible chance to learn 
how to talk I was going to do it. 

“The first thing [ did was to buy a number of books on 
public speaking, but they seemed to be meant for those who 
wanted to become orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was 
not only how to speak in public, but how to speak to individuals 
tinder various conditions in business and social life. 

‘“A few weeks later, just as I was about to give up hope 
of ever learning how to talk interestingly, I read an announce- 
ment stating that Dr. Irederick Law had just completed a 
new Course in business talking and public speaking entitled 
‘Mastery of Speech.’ The Course was offered on approval 
without money in advance, so since I had nothing whatever 
to lose by examining the lessons, I sent for them, and in a few 
days they arrived. I glanced through the entire eight lessons, 
reading the headings and a few paragraphs here and there, 
and in about an hour the whole secret of effective speaking 
waa opened to me. 

“ For example, I learned why I had always lacked confidence, 
why talking had always seemed something to be dreaded, 
Whereas it is really the simplest thing in the world to ‘ get up 
and talk.’ [ learned how to secure complete attention to what 
I was saying and how to make everything I said interesting, 
forceful, and convincing. 1 learned the art of listening, the 
value of silence, and the power of brevity. Instead of being 
funny at the wrong time, I learned how and when to use humour 
with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful part of the lessons were 
the actual examples of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there was a knack in 
making oral reports to my superiors, I found that there was a 
right way and a@ wrong way to present complaints, to give 
estimates, and to issue orders, 








“T[ picked up some wonderful points about how to give my 
opinions, about how to answer complaints, about how to ask 
the bank for a loan, about how to ask for extensions. Another 
thing that struck me forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I learned how to bring 
them round to my way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those lessons there were 
chapters on speaking before large audiences, how to find material! 
for talking and speaking, how to talk to friends, how to talk 
to servants, and how to talk to children. 


“Why, I got the secret the very first evening, and it was 
only a short time before I was able to apply all of the principles, 
and found that my words were beginning to havé an almost 
magical effect upon everybody to whom | spoke. It seemed 
that I got things done instantly, whereas formerly, as you know, 
what Isaid went‘ in one ear and out of the other.’ 1 began to 
acquire an executive ability that surprised me. I smoothed out 
difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks with the chief | 
spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. Then came my first 
promotion since I entered the accounting department. I was 
given the job of answering complaints and [ made good. [rom 
that [ was given the job of making collections. When Mr. 
Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Corps I was made secretary. 
Between you and me, George, my salary is now £1,500 a year, 
and I expect it will be more by the end of the year. 


* And I want to tell you honestly that I attribute my success 
solely to the fact that I learned how to talk to people.” 


When Jordan finished I asked him for the address of the 
publishers of Dr. Law’s Course, and he gave it to me. I sent 
for it, and found it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to people who had 
previously refused to listen to me at all. After four months 
of record-breaking sales during the dullest season of the year 
I received a wire from the chief asking me to return to the city 
office. We had quite a long talk, in which [ explained how | 
was able to break sales records—and I was appointed Sales 
Manager at almost twice my former salary. I know that there 
was nothing in me that had changed except that L had acquired 
the ability to talk where formerly 1 simply used ** words without 
reason.” I can never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking. 
Jordan and [ are both spending all our spare time in making 
public speeches on political subjects, and Jordan is being talked 
about now as Mayor of our town. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the Standard Art Book Co., Ltd., publishers 
of “* Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking 
and Public Speaking, of the result once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how you can, in one hour, learn the 
secret of speaking, and how you can apply the principles of 
effective speech under all conditions, that they are willing to 
send you the Course for free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely write a postcard, and the 
Complete Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If 
you are not entirely satisfied, send it back any time within three 
days after you receive it, and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the thousands 
of other men and women who have taken the Course, send only 
30s. in full payment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain. write now before remarkable offer ia 
withdrawn. 35,000 men and women have ordered Dr. Law's 
Course during the last three months. 


ho this 


National Business and Personal Efficiency 
(Law’s Dept. 86), 
THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., 
60 Chancery Lanc. W.C. 2. 


LTO., 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


With an Introduction by Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir DAVID BEATTY, O.M., G. ms B., etc. 


FALKLANDS, JUTLAND, 4*° BIGHT 


By Commander the Hon. BARRY BINGHAM, 
V.C., R-N. Sir David Beatty says: ‘“ The heroic 
and indomitable spirit animating the British Navy 
reveals itself in these pages.” With illustrations 
and plans. 6s. net. 


CECIL SPRING-RICE : In Memoriam. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. A tribute and 
memoir based upon old friendship and a wide 
knowledge of public achievements. 6s. net. 

[Ready immediately. 


THROUGH A TENT DOOR 


By ROBERT W.MACKENNA, M.D., R.A. -M. C.., 

author of “ The Adventure of Death,” etc. 
Impressions of vivid life and patient suffering, 
of bodily and spiritual effort in the daily round 
or the great emergency. 8s. net, 


A LARGE STATE FARM 


A Business and Educational Undertaking. By 
Lieut--Col. A. G. WEIGALL, M.P., and 
CASTELL WREY. 2s. 6d. net. 


TO KIEL IN THE ‘ HERCULES ’ 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN, formerly Official 
Correspondent with the Grand Fleet. Graphic 
pictures of German Naval Bases and Zeppelin 
Sheds as seen after the Armistice. 6s. net. 

[Ready immediately. 


3 YEARS OF WAR IN E. AFRICA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C., 25th 
Royal Fusiliers (Legion of Frontiersmen). Lord 
CRANWORTH in his Introduction says : “‘ The 
author's qualifications to write this work are 
P\ neem Illustrated. 12s. net. 


‘SOLDIER’S- EYE-VIEW’ ote ARMIES 


By Lieut.-Genera) Sir JOHN KEIR, K.C.B.., late 
Commanding 6th Corps, B.E.F. A comprehen- 
sive and well-thought-out discussion of the 
problem of army organization and education.” 
—The Times. 6s. net. 


THE ADVANCE jy, ENGLISH NOVEL 


By Prof. W. L. PHELPS, Yale University. The 
development of the English novel from the days 
of Smollett, presented in an interesting style for 
pleasure as well as for enlightenment. 7s. 6d. net. 








JULY. THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


EEN VICTORIA AND FRANCE. Pror. R. 8S. Rarr. 
GERMAN BUSINESS METHODS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


. H. Burr. 
CLI IN INDIA, H. Dopwe tt. 
STA’ MORALITY, Dr. Brepo MorGENSTIERNE. 


—s OMIC ¥, UTURE OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 


ed Macagssy. 
ECONOMICS OF INLAND TRANSPORT. James CaARLILer. 
With Map of Canals.) 
ARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. Pror. F. M. Powickr. 
rome RULE AND LABOUR IN CATALONIA. Josr pr 
ARMAS. 
THE POETRY OF LAURENCE BINYON. CLovuprsstey 
BrERETON. 
RAILWAY NATION ALISATION. W. M. Acworta. 
ee IN THE UNITED STATES. Watpo G. 
EL 
MORE DOUBTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 


LEE 
SWITZERLAND AFTER THE WAR. 
THE PEACE, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Sir 


Srr Sipnry 


Wm. Martin. 





LAURIE’S LIST. 
H250 


FOR A HUMOROUS NOVEL: 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR AUTHORS, 


@ Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., offer a prize of two 

hundred and fifty pounds for an original humorous 

story of about fifty thousand words. There is no 

entrance fee and the conditions are simple. Send 
for particulars. 


HARDER THAN STEEL. A Novel 
By GUY THORNE. 6s. net. 
A mystery and murder story which grips you from the firs{ 
page. 
BEYOND THE WALL. A Novel 
By the Duke LITTA-VISCONTI-ARESE, 
“The Soul of a Priest.” 6s. net. 


A WIND FROM THE WILDERNESS _ 











Author of 











A Novel by MARY GAUNT. 7s. net. 
THE GEISHA GIRL 
By T. FUJIMOTO. tos. 6d. net. (Illustt ated.) 





STORIES FROM THE OPERAS 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 6s. net 


Illustrated.) 











A BROKEN JOURNEY 
Wanderings from the HOANGHO tio the Island of 
SAGHALIEN and the upper reaches of the Amur River, 
By MARY GAUNT, Author of “ Alone in West Africa.” 
Demy 8vo. 61 Illustrations. 18s. net. 





T. WERNER saavesteacanete ame 30 New a Se., London, E.C. 4 





“THE MOST BRILLIANT OF 
ALL THE MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD ” 


For AUGUST Contains: 


By J. A. Srracnay, 


Chaps. V., VI. 
By ‘‘ Contact” 


A Tale of Two Cities. 
Eastern Nights—and Flights. 


(ALAN Bort). 


Simon.—XV.-XX. By J. Srorer Cxovston. 
Two Sepoys. 
I. Prataprao. By C. A. Kuincatp, C.V.O 
Il. Abdul. By W. C.8 


A Company of Tanks. By Major W. H. L. Watson, D.S.0 
Vi. Rest and Training. 


The Armenians, EpmMuND CANDLER. 


By 


‘Green Balls.” By Pavut Brewsuer. 
Vii. Tragedy. 
The Bibi. By Barourt. 


The Story of our Submarines.—VH. By Kuaxon. 
Musings without Method— 
The Diecredit of the House of Comane te Causes—The Corruption of 
Democracy—The Falsehood of Rh —Kereim Digby, Ideatist—-‘‘ The 
Broad Stone of Honour ’’—Shall we nt © Kaiser ?—Remember St. Helena, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
peep Cppainty of p00, Heserve Fund, 4,000,000, Pogstne $4'000 000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves 


EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, £.C. 8. 
sai on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Austra!iaa 


anon a 
and Bonin jon of New Zealand, 
ot EGRA —L. REMITTANCES are also made, 


ure! or sent for collection. 
a EA OS cee received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
ou eggptestine. 


—_ 


. £8,050,000 


—————— OS 








ee 


- NOTICE.—The INDEX to ‘the SPECT ATOR is publisiea 
half-yearly, from January to June, and from July to December 
on the third Saturday in January and July. 
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Macmillan & Co. s List 


1919 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the year 1919. Edited by Sir J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. net. 





New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 


The Novels of Hugh Walpole, 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 


The Wooden Horse. 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 


Others to follow. 


The Land They Loved. 
A — of Irish Life. By G. D. CUMMINS. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net 
The Times. —‘It is better written than the average novel ; 
the descriptions of Irish scenes are simple and effective, and, 
in particular, the selection of picturesque Irish idiom is happy. i 


Towards Re-Union. 
Being Contributions to Mutual Understanding by Church 
of England and Free Church Writers. Joint thy edited by 
Rey. A, J. CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. CLARK, Rev. 
J. SCOTT LIDGETT, and Rev. J. H. SHAKESPEARE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








SECOND AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
Competition: a Study in Human 
Motive. 


Written for The Collegium by JOHN HARVEY, J. ST. G.C. 
= ATH, MALCOILM SPENCER, WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
H. G. WOOD. Crown 8vo. Limp cloth, 2s. net. 


Lectures on Sex and Heredity. 


Delivered in Glasgow 1917-18. By Prof. F. O. BOWER, 
§9.D., F.R.S., Prof. J. GRAHAM KERR, M.A., F.R.S., and 
W. BE. AGAR, M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Landscape Design. 


By Professor H. V. HUBBARD, and THEODORA 
KIMBALL, of the School of Landscape Architecture, 
Harvard University. Lllustrated. 4to. 25s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.O.2 








CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


By tHE AUTHOR OF “ THE C CHEV ALIER DE BOUFFLERS.” 


THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


A STUDY IN DEMOCRACY 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER 


(Mrs. ARTHUR WEBSTER). 21s. net. 


The aim of this book is to show the bearing of the French Revolution on the 
question of democracy. In these pages we watch the rdéle of the people them- 
selves through all the great revolutionary outbreaks ending with the climax 
of the Terror. At the same time we follow the threads of intrigue that, running 
through the great Revolution in France, lead up to the world-crisis of to-day, 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘ Middle Years,” 
&c. 15s. not. 


The Times Literary Supplement: “ The book is full of excellent stories 
rendered with the finest fidelity to the Irish idiom and temper.” 














2nd Edition, Revised, with a new chapter. 7s. 6d. not. 
THE FIRST RECORD OF ITS ECONOMIC, NAVAL, 
AND MILITARY INFLUENCE 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE 
GREAT WAR By Archibald Hurd 


The Daily News . . « It elucidates points of technical interest; it 
dissipates fogs of i anligistema: it justifies the magnificent service in which 
17 deals,” 

By the Author of “ A Hill-Top on the Marne,” ‘‘ On the Edge 
of the War-Zone,” &c. 


THE PEAK OF THE LOAD 435” 
By Mildred Aldrich ined 


The Times Literary Supplement: of real significance and interest: 
. Mra. Aldrich deserves honour from ali for her humane and continuous work 


during the war.’ 


THE MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY 
OF W. G. GRACE 


By LORD HAWKE (President, M.C,0.), LORD 
HARRIS (Treasurer, M.C.C.) and Sir HOME 
GORDON, Bart. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies, 42s. net. 


A DEFENCE OF ARISTOCRACY 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, Author of ‘ Nietzscho 
and Art,” &eo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Observer : “ It is one of the virtues of Mr. Ludovici’s book that it containg 
a long-needed statement of the distinction between a true and false aristocra acy. 

















July Issue Just Published, Price 6s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


THE PEAQOE SETTLEMENTS: 1815 AND 1919. By W. ALISON Pumuirs. 

CONCEPTIONS OF WAR IN 1914. 

CONSORIPT ARMIES. By Davip HANNayY. 

EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM. By Sir MaLcoum MoILwrattu, K.0.M.G., K.C- 

THE (OLOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA, By W. OG. SouzLy. 

THK FUTURE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 

TRADB COMBINATIONS. By ©. ERNEST FAYLE. 

THE PHYSIQUE OF THE NATION. 

RECENT MORAL ARGUMENTS FOR THEISM. By the Rev. F. R. TENNANT, 

THE HIGHER ORITICISM OF HOMER. By A. J. B. WACE. 

IND]VIDUAL LIBERTY AND THE CONSTITUTION. By Sir Heyry 
UNYNGHAME, K.O.B. 

THE FUTURE OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, By J. B. G. pg Monr- 
MORBNOY. 

THE ETHICAL SIDE OF SOCIALISM. By the EpIToR, 





July Issue Just Published, Price 5s, 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLB, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
ne te . 
A QUISITION OF 8ST. HELEN By x IAM TER, O,1.E. 
INNER CABINET FROM 1789 to # - By Bg 
yorns rt DOCUMENTS. REVIEWS OF MOOK. it- NOTICES, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternostor Bow, London, E.C. 4 





—=— ——— 





OOKS. —Dickens’ Ww. cube, 13 vols., half oalf ilt, ith 

ori al illustrations, 1865, &,, £9 9s. ; wy an of 

Private ie Antoinette, 8 rs best eit FS 7 "3 Grant’ 
Mak ot pie ok Hegaltgs 1910, 2is.; Clark iter Colour Prints, fest out, 
98. 3 Ttaliap Majolica, 21s. ; Lan tins, i Beardsley, 11s.; Riccardi 
Press ~ h , Tales, illus. by Flint, $ vols, £7 10g, ; Chas Lever’s Works, 
Best rar a ri" 87 vols., hal{-moroceo, £ ‘... Novels, 40 vols., 
Mp Son Dickens’ Works, Edition de fuxe, 30 vols., coat 80 gs., 
oe ce £1 Wan Morris’ Collected Works, edited by Miss May Morris, 
128, 100,000 Books In stock, Catald et 04 application —Ed ward 

Baker's t Bookshop, John Bright Street, ngham, 








THE FLOWER AND THE BEE 
Plant Life and Pollination 


By JOHN H. LOVELL, Botanical Editor of ‘“‘ The A.B.C. 
of Bee Culture.” Illustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. FICTION 
MAUD DIVER’S new NOVEL 
THE STRONG HOURS 


The Scotsman: “ . her story is effectively handled and her characters 
are all well drawn.” 


LADY CHARNWOOD’S wnew noven 
THE DEAN 


The Daily Chronicle: “ Qne is refreshed by reading a story 80 true to life, 
so skilfully told and 80 healthy in the soc ial precepts which it conveys.’ 














THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE © 
GREATEST WAR 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE 
Vincente Blasco Ibanez 


The Bystander; “ It is an extraordinarily fine plece of work . . . splendidly 
described.” 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
Dorothy Canfield 
The Observer: “ ll of wisdom and hum our & and loving kindness.” 
WHAT NOT 
Rose Macaulay 


The Observer: “Asa be wf frivolous, always humorous and often witty 
caricature of modern tendencies, the thing is a brilliant success.” 


10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON. W.C. 2, 
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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


with which is associated 


The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 











LOWEST MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


in proportion to premium income 


OF ANY LIFE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Examples of Annual Premiums : 


£1,000 at death. 











: | : 
AGE. Reduction of Premium System. | Reversionary Bonus System. Non-Participating. 


[1] [2] (3] 





_ £ 8. 
30 29 12 
40 38 18 
50 53 2 


£ 8. d 


16 8 4 
23 010 
34 1 8 


£ 8, 
23 10 
30 16 
42 13 


QO — De 
moor 














(1.) In the eighth year the premiums will, it is anticipated, be reduced by about 
55 per cent., with gradual further reduction. 





(2.) Yearly reversionary bonus anticipated of 35s. per cent. of sums assured and existing 
bonuses. 
Yearly reversionary bonus guaranteed of 30s. per cent. for each year to 
30th June, 1925. 


(3.) These rates are lower than those published by any other Life Company. 


No Commission Paid. 


Combined Funds £10,000,000. 
H. M. TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, Actuary and Manager. 


London, E.C. 4. 





London : Printed by W. Speaicnt & Sons, LTD., 08 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ Spectator ” (Limited), at their 
Office, No. 1 Wellington Street (W.C, 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. Saturdav. Julv 26th. 1919. 











